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EXPERIMENTAL TELEPATHY —I 


A Review of the More Important Existing Material, With Some 
Reflections on the Present Status of the Subject 


Compiled from various sources 


By THE RESEARCH OFFICER 


S his regular contribution to our 
A pages for the month of February, 

1929, M. Sudre presented his views 
with respect to the methods employed by 
British experimenters in the conduct of 
a series of card-guessing tests and in the 
compilation of the statistical data there 
arising. It was hardly to be expected that 
his strictures would have any other reac- 
tion upon Miss Jephson and Dr. Fisher 
than to move them to defend the validity 
and the value of their methods. This they 
have done in the Proceedings of the Lon- 
don 8. P. R. for August, 1929, Part 112, 


Vol. XX XIX; and Miss Jephson has for-., 


warded a brief Letter to the Editor of 
Psyciic RESEARCH, giving a summary of 
her viewpoint for publication. I should in 
any event probably have wished to do bet- 
ter by her than that, and to print the ma- 
jor part of what she and Dr. Fisher have 
said in their printed response to M. Sudre’s 
critique. The whole incident however 
turns ny thoughts rather strongly into the 
chan | of experimental telepathy and the 
difficulties which it presents; and I am 
moved’ to canvass the field more or less in 
extenso. It may be well, first of all, to let 


the British experimenters speak for them- 
selves in rebuttal of M. Sudre; after which 
I shall review several other series of experi- 
ments in attempted telepathy, some well 
known and others not, but all useful in 
illustrating aspects of this interesting and 
important subject. 

Miss Jephson’s letter is in some part giv- 
en to quotation from Dr. Fisher’s remarks 
which I shall give substantially in full, 
and hence I abridge the letter. In so far 
as it strikes out for itself it gives an inter- 
esting and important summary of Miss 
Jephson’s views on experimental method 
in this field, which is well amplified in what 
she writes in the British Proceedings: 


From Miss JEPHSON’S LETTER 


Many interesting and debatable points 
are raised by M. Sudre, in his article crit- 
icizing both the method of our experiment 
in card guessing, and the scoring system de- 
vised by Dr. Fisher on which the whole 
experiment was based. I should be grate- 
ful for an opportunity to recapitulate 
briefly the reasons why the eloquence of 
M. Sudre has only served to strengthen me 
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in adherence to the form of experiment 
chosen, and to reinforce my belief in the 
soundness of the principles on which the 
scoring system was founded. M. Sudre 
disapproves of the application of the ex- 
perimental and statistical methods of sci- 
ence to the investigation of clairvoyance. 
He fears that in an experiment on a large 
seale the successful results arising from the 
presence of the supposed faculty may be 
masked by the failures. It is possible that 
this masking of success might occur, but I 
can see no reason why the fear that some- 
thing might happen should deter us from 
finding out whether it does happen, and it 
does not seem unduly optimistic to sup- 
pose that if the faculty is present it is 
bound in the long run to show up. I think 
that M. Sudre’s point of view is worth 
analysis because I find it shared to some ex- 
tent by all investigators who combine a 
lively belief in supernormal faculty with 
an almost equally strong conviction that 
the phenomena are so elusive that they are 
bound to slip through the net spread by 
scientific method. 

M. Sudre qualifies slightly his objection 
to collective experiments by allowing the 
method a certain value when the experi- 
ments are made with those who are sup- 
posed to have supernormal faculty; and 
though I agree it is obviously wise to take 
every possible chance of success, the diffi- 
«culty arises again, how ean we tell who has 
the faculty until we experiment. 

It is this same fear of M. Sudre’s (that 
collective experiments will fail to prove 
the existence of clairvoyance) which leads 
him to exhort investigators to design an 
experiment whose successful performance 
would be so enormously above chance that 
it would impose belief on the incredulous 
at one blow. But the fact is that the 
‘*knoekout-blow’’ method does not per- 
suade belief; it is only the prolonged repe- 
tition and the repeated opportunity for re- 
lating new facts to old which leads to the 
state of mind called belief. Without this 
repetition, and without these opportunities, 
the new event creates no impression at all. 
The scientific world, which after all is only 
that section which insists on repetition and 
opportunities for observation, would very 
rightly remain unstirred by M. Sudre’s 
revolutionary experiment and would con- 
tinue with calm to count electrons and to 
gaze peacefully down microscopes. 

Dr. Fisher has defended the statistical 
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method with far more authority and yer. 
suasion than I can, and makes clear hat 
‘‘in the investigation of living beings by 
biological methods statistical tests of sig. 
nificance are essential.’’ I should like to 
think that with Dr. Fisher’s help I have 
made clear why M. Sudre’s theories seem to 
ine so unsatisfactory, and why my prefer- 
ence for collective experiments remains un. 
shaken. The aim of a collective experi- 
ment at this early stage of research is not 
to prove the existence of. the phenome:ion 
but to try and find some evidence for it, 
and to throw light on its character and 
incidence. We can inevitably, at a later 
stage, and using the grain of knowledge 
gained, contrive an experiment which will 
prove conclusive. 


From Miss JEPHSON’sS PRINTED REPLY 
To M. SuprRE 


To be strengthened in one’s opinions and 
preferences, is, | suppose, the normal effect 
of controversy, and M. Sudre and myself 
seem to be following the normal course very 
faithfully. In February 1928, M. Sudre, 
spurred to action by my appeal to collect 
data for my experiment, wrote in Psycuic 
RESEARCH begging investigators, including 
myself, not to do collective experiments 
based on a mathematical comparison with 
chance. In my report on the experiment 
I replied shortly, giving my reasons for 
continuing in my obstinate path, and try- 
ing to persuade M. Sudre of the error of 
his views. In February 1929 M. Sudre, 
horrified by the method and conclusions of 
my card-guessing experiment, writes again 
(digging himself more firmly into his 
trench), and amplifying and elaborating 
his criticisms. And now (crawling further 
into my dug-out) I reply once more, using 
precisely the same arguments that I used 
before, and feeling more warmly than ever 
the illogicality of M. Sudre’s position, and 
the strength and good sense of mine. 

My reply falls into two parts. First I 
would like to meet those criticisms and the- 
ories which do not seem to me to be very 
good ones, and by these, of course, I mean 
those with which I disagree; then | will 
diseuss the criticism which strikes me as 
helpful and worth discussion, and by that 
of course, | mean one with which I am m 
agreement. 

One of M. Sudre’s main objections to 
the method used in collective experiments 























based on mathematical ecaleulations is that 
the very method itself stands in the way 
of the demonstration of the faculty under 
obser vation, for the existence of the faculty 
may »e sO slight that it has no chance to 
appec in a relatively small number of 
trial: and that therefore the whole experi- 
ment must inevitably be quite inconclusive. 
| adi:it this may be a genuine drawback, 
but t) abstain from undertaking an experi- 
ment tor fear it may fail seems a curious, 
or | should say ¢neurious frame of mind, 
and |» declare an experiment valueless be- 
cause not enough data have been collected, 
is less helpful than to collect more. 
Another eriticism made by M. Sudre is 
that where the method of experiment com- 
bines all results, the results which are sue- 
cessttil due to supernormal faculty, may 


become masked by those unsuccessful re- 
sults ‘rom normal people. This may be 
admiited, but until we try we cannot tell 
who may have the faeulty and who may 
not; and again, why abandon an experi- 


ment because we are not absolutely sure it 
will siceeed? Even if the experiment is not 
and cannot in its nature be conclusive, a 
suggestive experiment can be of great 
value, indicating a line of researeh which 
may finally lead to definite conclusions. 
With the next objection raised by M. 
Sudre | cannot agree in any way. He con- 
siders that only complete sueeess should be 
scored; that is to say that no approxima- 
tion to suecess should be allowed to influ- 
ence the sum of results. He will not allow, 
for instanee, that to guess or divine a nine 
of hearts for a ten of hearts, is anv nearer 
to success than to say nine of hearts for a 
black court eard. This seems to me quite 
Strangely arbitrary. It might be possible 
that a clairvoyant divining ecards should 
get color right every time without excep- 
tion, and yet, in M. Sudre’s view, this must 
not he counted, being disqualified as only 
a ‘partial sueeess.’’ We should be obliged 
to ignore, because of this self-imposed rule, 
What might be a most important and in- 
teresting charaecteristie of lucidity. It is 
exactly as if M. Sud not content with 
the difficulties alreaay inherent in the 
(uest, decided to invent a few more bar- 
rers between the investigator and his goal. 
One can only hope that M. Sudre’s meth- 
ods of research will not spread to other sci- 
entific activities, or we shall find when we 
Visit (lie oeulist that we are considered to- 
tally blind if we fail to read quite all the 
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letters on the test card; and at the aurist 
deaf and dumb, because we can neither 
hear very clearly nor understand some of 
the more enterprising words in the Welsh 
language. 

But M. Sudre’s postulate provokes an 
interesting train of thought, raising as it 
does the question of the mechanism of per- 
ception of recognition. It is arguable, I 
suppose, that it may be an unwise analogy 
to compare clairvoyance with normal sight, 
but on the other hand, if we insist on being 
so extremely cautious, with what else can 
we compare it? After all, the object of 
the experiment is to find out whether super- 
normal sight can furnish us with the same 
information that we are accustomed to re- 
ceiving from normal vision. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume, even if lucidity and 
normal sight are quite different in their 
nature, that the objective facts perceived 
(by whichever means) are synthesized by 
the same process. We recognize, for in- 
stance, that a four of hearts is a four of 
hearts, because we have learned by three 
different acts of perception that the group 
of impressions, four units, redness, and 
heart-shaped pips is ealled the four of 
hearts. If we subtract one of these per- 
ceptions, or if one of them fails to be trans- 
lated into conscious expression, there is no 
reason why we should assume that the 
other two perceptions were wrong or non- 
existent. The possibility that the three 
acts of perception may not at all, or may 
not simultaneously reach conseiousness, 
cannot possibly be taken as proof that no 
one correct pereeption has taken place. 

Dr. Fisher’s method was devised on the 
perfeetly natural assumption that com- 
plete success is the synthesis of several 
possible acts of perception, and that how- 
ever arbitrary a system of scoring may be 
it must supply a direct measure of the sub- 
ject’s power of scoring on that system. 
But I need not defend Dr. Fisher’s sys- 
tem, and he is writing a reply of his own to 
M. Sudre. 

If M. Sudre’s method of scoring only 
complete success would give but a barren 
and unprofitable experiment, his desire to 
narrow the experiment still further, and 
to concentrate on achieving one enormously 
above chanee experiment, would reduce 
the interest of psychic research almost to 
zero point. 

M. Sudre’s desire is to confront the sci- 
‘entific world with an experiment so unde- 
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niably above chance that the most sceptical 
and antagonistic would pale unanimously 
at its unavoidable implications. This I 
agree would be delightful, and it is one of 
the results of research to which I am look- 
ing forward. But I do not think the re- 
sult will be attained by M. Sudre’s method. 

As an example of an experiment which 
would be unanimously considered as above 
chance, he gives a picturesque illustration, 
imagining the case of a monkey, playing 
on a typewriter, reproducing his article in 
PsycHic ReEsearcH. But however unde- 
niably above chance this event might be 
considered, I am afraid that M. Sudre 
would be disappointed in its effect on sci- 
entific opinion. I feel certain that indif- 
ference would remain till M. Sudre could 
exhibit his gifted monkey writing. articles 
regularly for Psycuic RESEARCH, and 
could show at least some traces, among 
other monkey tribes, of an ability to con- 
tribute articles to magazines dealing with 
the supernormal. Scientific conviction, 
after all, is only the name we give to the 
effect of the prolonged persuasion due to 
repeatedly observed facts or events. 

In my report I used the phrase ‘‘ fatigue 
eurve’’ to describe the diminution in sue- 
cess from the early guesses to the later 
ones. M. Sudre objects that to call the 
curve a fatigue curve assumes that the 
faculty is a continuous one, ‘‘ whereas we 
may more rationally suppose that it 1s ex- 
ercised in flashes under a determinism of 
which we remain totally ignorant.’’ This 
is perfectly just criticism, and I myself do 
not altogether like the use of the word 
fatigue, and agree it may be misleading. 
Whether the faculty is continuous remains 
to be seen, but in any case I imagine the 
deterioration to which my experiments 
drew attention is due more to loss of spon- 
taneity after the initial guess, than to 
fatigue, unless we use that word in its very 
widest sense, meaning only the deteriora- 
tion of some quality or condition unknown. 

I agree with M. Sudre in thinking that 
interference from objective or subjective 
causes, rather than weariness, is more 
likely to be responsible for the diminution 
of success. After the initial guess or div- 
ination the normal mind is almost sure to 
interfere, giving suggestions that a card ef 
a different color should be tried, or that it 
is more unlikely that a ecard will be the 
same twice running; a preference for red 
may bias the guessing, and a number will 
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be suppressed for conscious or unconscious 
reasons. The phrase ‘‘censorship-curye’’ 
has been suggested, but perhaps it is as. 
suming more than the experiment war- 
rants to do more than to note the deterio. 
ration, and call the curve X. 


From Dr. FisHEr’s DEFENSE or THE S7,:- 
TISTICAL METHOD IN PSYCHICAL RESEA: cH. 


I have been invited to make a few com- 
ments on M. Sudre’s interesting criticism 
of Miss Jephson’s card-guessing experi- 
ment, but after reading Miss Jephscn’s 
own reply, it is clear that she is so well 
able to justify the experimental techni jue 
she has adopted that there is very little for 
me to add on her behalf. The little that I 
should like to say is rather on behalf of, 
and in explanation of, the statistical 
method in general, in relation, not spe- 
cially with psychical research, but with all 
phenomena the experimental demonsira- 
tion of which is not so simple that the facts 
are universally accepted. 

M. Sudre goes to the heart of the matter 
with the paradoxical statement that the 
report of a single case in which five cards 


in succession were correctly guessed on 
five separate occasions ‘‘would have been 
vastly more convineing to the incredulous” 
than (presumably) the demonstration that 
a large number of persons working inde- 
pendently should, while making many mis- 
takes, consistently make better guesses than 


could be ascribed to chance. How para- 
doxieal this statement is must be apparent 
to anyone who has watched the reactions 
of an audience to a good econjurer. All, 
with their own eyes, have seen him pro- 
duce a living rabbit from a hat which they 
have also seen to have been empty; most 
of them are confessedly unaware of the 
‘‘normal’’ means by which the trick is 
performed. Yet they do not feel that their 
knowledge of the nature of things has been 
enlarged, or that new potentialities in their 
environment have been revealed to them. 
The unexplained phenomenon is discounted 
because it is only performed by a special 
person, the conjurer, presumably after 
special but unknown preparations. 

It is important that the ineredulous 
should react in this way, but it is more im- 
portant that they are right so to react. If 
any one of the conjurer’s audience, after 
witnessing phenomena beyond his immedi- 
ate comprehension, were to face the prob- 








st 


lem whether they were produced by ‘‘nor- 
mal’? or by ‘‘supernormal’’ means, he 
would see at once that he had not obtained 
the data necessary for a decision. What is 
neede:| is for him to frequent the company 
of amateur econjurers, and of learners in 
all st. ges of aequiring the art. The exhi- 
bition. phenomena will then no longer be 
isolat. 1 and inexplicable; they will be 
brouc't into relation with special appar- 
atus nd special adroitness, which he can 
unde: -tand and accept, without necessarily 
beine able to imitate it. In the opposite 
possi! lity that they were actually pro- 
duced by the possession of powers hitherto 
unknown to science or common experience, 
he would receive, what the isolated per- 
form: ice could never give him, adequate 


and convineing evidence of their reality. 

In ‘he investigation of living beings by 
biological methods statistical tests of sig- 
nificaiice are essential. Their function is to 
prevet us being deceived by accidental 


occurrences, due not to the causes we wish 
to study, or are trying to detect, but to a 
combination of the many other cireum- 
stances which we cannot control. An ob- 
servation is judged significant, if it would 
rarely have been produced, in the absence 
of a real cause of the kind we are seeking. 
It is a common practice to judge a result 
significant, if it is of such a magnitude 
that it would have been produced by chance 
not more frequently than once in twenty 
trials. This is an arbitrary, but conven- 
ient, level of significance for the practical 
investigator, but it does not mean that he 
allows himself to be deceived once in every 
twenty experiments. The test of signifi- 
cance only tells him what to ignore, name- 
ly all experiments in which significant re- 
sults are not obtained. He should only 


claim that a phenomenon is experimentally 
demonstrable when he knows how to design 
an experiment so that it will rarely fail to 
give a significant result. Consequently, 


isolated significant results which he does 
not know how to reproduce are left in sus- 
pense pending further investigation. 

Uf | have rightly expressed the prin- 
ciples upon which scientifie truth is estab- 
lished, it will be obvious why Miss Jephson 
did not confine her attention to one sub- 
ject, but rightly extended her enquiry to 
many. She was trying out an experi- 
mental method which might (and may) 
prove capable of raising clairvoyance to 
the level of a demonstrable scientific fact. 
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I believe that few will doubt the import- 
ance of such a fact, if true, or the need, in 
a sceptical world, of giving it a critically 
sound demonstration. 

The value of such an experimental 
method depends on its chance of success if 
the phenomena are there to be revealed. 
It depends, in fact, on being sensitive to 
whatever powers of clairvoyance, however 
slight, might happen to be possessed by 
her subjects. It is this that M. Sudre has 
overlooked in suggesting that only com- 
plete success, an exact reproduction of the 
Suit and Value of the card drawn, should 
be taken into account. A subject who 
could always perceive the color of the card 
correctly, but could see no further, would 
possess very remarkable clairvoyant pow- 
ers. Such a subject would score complete 
success only once in 26 trials, whereas one 
with no clairvoyant powers whatever 
would score complete success onee in 52 
trials, or just half as often. With M. Su- 
dre’s system of scoring, even so remark- 
able a clairvoyant could only count on 
scoring a significant result after several 
hundred trials ; and since data could not be 
collected on this seale, all such eases would 
be missed. On Miss Jephson’s system the 
same subject would score an average of 
4.01 above chance expectation, and after 
25 trials, with a standard error of 2, this 
is significant; the score, in fact, would 
serve to call attention to the astonishing 
special powers possessed by the subject. 

[If his special but limited faculty of 
clairvoyant perception always enabled him 
to determine the suit, he would score a sue- 
cess recognized by M. Sudre as complete 
once every 13 times, on the average. This 
would probably bring him to M. Sudre’s 
attention, but would fail to show the eriti- 
eal character of his gift. The case would 
be even more extreme if he always sensed 
the numbers of pips but had to guess their 
shape and color. He could not now by any 
possibility escape M. Sudre’s_ seoring 
scheme but this scheme would very notably 
fail to measure the extraordinary perform- 
ance that he was giving.—J.M.B.] 

This example though conelysive in show- 
ing that Miss Jephson’s procedure, in tak- 
ing account of all the chief points to be 
perceived by a clairvoyant, is much more 
sensitive than the crude method of ignor- 
ing all but complete success, suggested by 
M. Sudre, does not really do full justice to 
her system of combining all powers of per- 
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ception in one composite test; for the sub- 
ject might well perceive, sometimes color, 
and sometimes form the more clearly, and 
all tendencies to be right rather than 
wrong are allowed to reinforce one an- 
other in proportion to their power of ex- 
celling the results of random guessing. In 
this matter, as M. Sudre severely says, I 
have done nothing more than translate into 
that language of figures the instructions 
which I have been given; I take, however, 
full responsibility for judging this to have 
been worth while, as a contribution to ex- 
perimental science. 

In testing significance, a lower standard 
should not be taken than twice the stand- 
ard deviation, and in M. Sudre’s sentence: 
‘*Ilenee the seore of a series of 25 tests 
may be attributed to chance if it falls be- 
tween 9.18 and 13.18,’’ one should read 
7.18 and 15.18 as the more reasonable lim- 
its. M. Sudre’s attempt to demonstrate by 
example the unverisimilitude of. the seor- 
ing system therefore fails; as indeed any 
attempt to show that significant results 


could frequently be obtained without the 
action of a real cause, is necessarily fore- 
doomed to failure. 


The whole of the above reprinted mat- 
ter adds fresh emphasis, if further stress 
be possible, to the faet that when we un- 
dertake experiments in telepathy we are 
faced with an extremely difficult and very 
fundamental decision in the choice of the 
material which we shall employ for our 
tests. I do not mean the human material, 
though here too there is some small prob- 
lem to which I shall revert briefly. I mean 
rather the objeetive material; the things 
which our agents are to try to communi- 
cate to our percipients. 

The British experiments about which the 
preceding discussion revolves were made 
with playing ecards. Another familiar de- 
vice is the use of numbers. These two have 
the common eharacteristie that they are in 
their very nature statistical elements. 
There are thirteen denominations and four 
suits in a deck of ordinary playing ecards; 
there are exactly fifty-two different im- 
pressions to which the deck may give rise; 
there are no gradations between the indi- 
vidual members of the series. There may 
be uncertainty in the percipient’s mind 
between a deuce and a trey, a king and a 
knave, hearts and spades, spades and clubs, 
ete., ete. Given, however, a clear impres- 
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sion, there can be no question what this is, 
and whether or not it corresponds to the 
element in the agent’s mind. The same 
remark applies to numbers; to letters of 
the alphabet; and to various other groups 
of material which may occur to the rea:er. 
If on the other hand I, as agent, inform 
you as percipient, that I am thinking cf a 
person engaged in some definite action, «nd 
if I ask you to draw your best impressions 
of what you get from me, this numer‘cal 
and statistical character is entirely miss- 
ing. There is an indefinite number of ac- 
tivities at which your pictured sub jeet 
might be engaged; an indefinite nuniber 
which might be involved in my mental )ie- 
ture. We can strike an approximate agvee- 
ment, after you have finished, on the ab- 
stract question of whether you have come 
close to my thought or not; but a numeri- 
cal estimate of how close you have come 
defies us completely. Miss Jephson and 
Dr. Fisher, on the other hand, even 
though M. Sudre dissents from their fig- 
ures, have been able to arrive at a precise 
numerical estimate of the degrees of par- 
tial suecess and failure scored by their sub- 
jects; and we must realize that the ability 
to do this flows inevitably out of their use 
of material possessing such a highly statis- 
tical context as playing cards. We may 
disagree with their dictum that when the 
Heart four is the card drawn, a divination 
of this ecard as the Diamond four is 2.35 
times as successful as the performance of 
the pereipient who reads it for the Heart 
Queen. But if we do so disagree, our dis- 
agreement can be one of calculation only 
and not one of principle. All the elements 
involved are accurately defined and all are 
present in the deck in accurately known 
quantities; a formula for partial successes — 
must be possible, and must depend only 
upon the nature of the clairvoyant faculty 
itself, if we but knew this. We may quar- 
rel with the numerical results presented or 
even with the basis of assumption on which 
these are attained; but not with the fact 
that their attainment is possible and must 
in fact be attempted. But if I visualize a 
fat man sitting down and you draw a 
slender lady in a kneeling posture, it 1s 
self-evident that no numerical estimate of 
how close you have come can be made on 
any other than a purely arbitrary basis. 
Further, if I pick the Heart four blindly 
from the deck and if you, wholly insulated 
against normal sense impressions, divine It 






















































corre tly as the Heart four, the veriest 
child knows that the chances against your 
doing this by accident were fifty-one to 
one. Gut if you reproduce with all essen- 
tial a curaey my fat man sitting down, who 
shall say what were your chances here? 
Obvie isly much smaller than one in fifty- 
two; »ut how much smaller? Is my choice 


betwen clearly distinguishable mental pic- 
tures of a person doing something re- 
strict. | to a hundred varieties, or a thou- 
sand, or ten thousand? I don’t know; 
neithe: does anybody else. 

In -ddition to its fundamentally statis- 
tical or unstatistieal character, telepathic 
subje’ matter apparently presents another 
impor ant phase: is it pictorial or not? It 
may |) the error of an eye-minded race to 


regar clairvoyance and telepathy as work- 
ing through processes analogical with those 
that we are familiar with in vision, but as 
Miss -/ephson has said, this is as good an 
assumption as any, it is a natural one, and 
we must make some assumption to which 
we are to eling until it is proved wrong. 
It is therefore very natural for us to im- 
agine ‘hat the telepathic faculty may get 


its teeth much more readily into material 
present in the agent’s mind in more or less 
pictorial form than into mere numbers. 


Playing cards are evidently more or less of 
a compromise; they are statistical, and at 


the same time pictorial. This is the reason 
Why they are so often used. The investi- 
gator shuns material whose statistical val- 
ues are entirely a matter of guesswork ; he 


seeks inaterial possessing some pictorial 
character; and these two requirements al- 


most drive him to the use of the paste- 
boards. He may not have reasoned it out 
to this degree, but if he did he would find 


that the reason for his choice of material 
is as | have stated it. 


If, however, he be willing to make some 
abatement from the idea that in the nature 


of scientifie rigor his results must be sus- 
ceptible of a strict numerical evaluation, 
if he willing to rate his results merely 
as **sistantially -eorrect,’’ ‘‘ partial sue- 
cesses, and ‘‘substantial failures,’’ a wide 
held 0! pictorial material will be open for 
his use. We have, theoretically available 
thoug! apparently very little known in- 
deed, « work which deserves the most seri- 
OUs co) sideration as a model of this sort of 
telepal'ic experiment. ‘It is a volume by 
Dr. C Bruck of Berlin, under the title 
Exper; nentelle Telepathie. This volume 
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has apparently not attracted nearly the at- 
tention which it deserves in the English- 
speaking countries, notwithstanding Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s suggestive declaration in its 
preface that ‘‘these very interesting ex- 
periments in the telepathic transference 
of drawings speak for themselves.’’ The 
book has recently come to the attention of 
Dr. G. Pagenstecher, of Mexico City, who 
will be remembered as the sponsor of the 
distinguished psychometrist Senora Maria 
Reyes de Z (Proceedings, A. 8S. P. R., 
1921). Dr. Pagenstecher has contributed 
a review, which I insert at this point: 


Dr. PAGENSTECHER’S REVIEW OF DR. 
BruckK’s Work. 


Since the fundamental experiments in 
thought transference conducted by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. H. Sidgwick were pub- 
lished in 1890 by the S. P. R., the evi- 
dence of the existence of this supernormal 
phenomenon has been breadly accepted, 
both in the United States and England, 
while the leading nations of the European 
Continent were inclined to take a more 
negative viewpoint, amongst them particu- 
larly Germany, where the materialistic 
doctrines of Ludwig Buechner and Ernst 
Haeckel were still dominant. Even in our 
days (1923) the famous Professor Marbe, 
Director of the Wurzburg Psychological 
Institute, thought himself authorized to 
declare ex cathedra: ‘*Telepathy ought 
to be classified as belonging to the realm of 
faith, but not of science,’’ being tacitly 
supported in his assertion by great num- 
bers of German scientists. It was, there- 
fore, quite an audacious. step when Dr. 
Tischner and Dr. Von Wassielewski dared 
to publish in German their studies on 
**Telepathy and Clairvoyance.’’ However, 
they at least reaped in compensation well- 
earned distinction, whereas the not less 
conscientious work of Dr. Bruck seems to 
have been entirely overlooked not only in 
his native country but abroad as well. 

The total number of experiments con- 
ducted by Dr. Bruck is not less than one 
hundred and eleven, in the majority of 
which the perecipient was in a state of deep 
hypnosis, while Dr. Bruck acted usually 
as hypnotist and agent, In order to satis- 
fy the exacting German scientists, Bruck 
invented an original device, the so-called 
‘*portfolio experiment,’’ with the object of 
excluding the conjury or interference of 
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any of the spectators present. Being ap- 
parently an artistic sketchman, he prepared 
before each session several drawings known 
only to himself, which were locked up in a 
large portfolio kept at about 2-3 meters 
distance from the percipient in an adjoin- 
ing room, while he himself was seated in 
front of the hypnotized percipient, in- 
tensely concentrating upon transmitting 
from his brain the drawings strongly pic- 
tured therein to that of his subject. Even 
under these stringent conditions, full suc- 
cess was obtained in the greater part, 
about 33 per cent of his experiments. At 
the end of the seance, the percipient was 
awakened from his hypnotic state and was 
requested to make an exact draft of what- 
ever he had perceived. By comparing his 
draft with the original sketch hidden in the 
‘‘portfolio,’’ the most rigid proof of trans- 
mission of detailed brain pictures was thus 
clearly obtained in thirty-six experiments. 

On twenty-two profusely illustrated 
pages some eighty photographs evidence 
the reality of transmission of such pictures 
from one brain to another by supernormal 
channels, unaided by the normal physio- 
logical senses unfit for such work. 

With refreshing modesty, the author re- 
frains from explaining any new ‘‘ working 
theory’’ of his own, his sole object being 
to state the facts and facts only; ‘‘Je ne 
propose rien! Je n’impose rien: J’ex- 
pose !”’ 

Whoever is interested in psychie ques- 
tions at large will find in this objective ag- 
glomeration of proven facts, a great many 
indications which possibly may lead one 
day to the disentangling of the baffling 
occult relationship existing between telep- 
athy and clairvoyance, both phenomena 
probably being intimately linked by an in- 
visible chain so far unproven and even 
unsuspected by the majority of scientific 
writers on this subject. 

a * a * * 


As Dr. Pagenstecher says, Bruck’s work 
l=) © 


has gone almost wholly unnoticed. One 
conspicuous exception to this statement 
however may be chronicled. Dr. Alfred 
Gradenwitz, Berlin correspondent of the 
Scientific American, in 1924 prior to the 
publication of the book was in touch with 
its author and read the manuscript. He 
was intensely interested and prepared a 
review and synopsis, which was published 
in the Scientific American for May, 1924. 
It was accompanied by twelve illustrations 
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showing side by side Bruck’s original draw- 
ings and the reproductions by his subjects, 
These I have not got in a form suitable for 
the engraver’s use and so cannot present 
here. Modifying Dr. Gradenwitz’s text 
only in such degree as may be made expe- 
dient by this omission, it will be in orde: to 
present next his account of: 


Tests By Dr. Cart Bruck on THE Tee. 
PATHIC TRANSMISSION OF DRAWINGS 


Admittedly the more startling instaiices 
of apparent telepathy are quite spontan- 
eous, and save by rarest good fortune in- 
accessible to the investigator. Admittedly 
the attempt to produce the phenomenon 
experimentally works under grave disad- 
vantages, as compared with the spontan- 
eous operation of the telepathic faculty. 
Perhaps the most ordinary mechanism for 
experimental telepathy is that in which 
ideas are fixed by means of rough pictures 
drawn by one experimenter, which the 
other experimenter attempts to reproduce 
under conditions of isolation against all 
normal communication. The attempt to 
secure such isolation is not a simple one. 
The investigator assumes an exceptional 
degree of scientific and moral responsibil- 
ity for such sources of error as, apart from 
conscious and unconscious fraud by the 
subject, may be due to illusion on the part 
of the investigator himself. In Bruck’s 
tests, the attempt to gain security against 
this sort of thing took the direction of keep- 
ing the drawings in portfolios throughout 
the test, so that they should be visible to 
nobody ; while in the cases where this was 
not done, every precaution was taken to in- 
sure that there should be no visibility of 
the drawings to the subject, either directly 
or through reflection. Former experi- 
menters have dealt satisfactorily with such 
obvious things as mirrors, pictures and win- 
dow glasses; but they seem to have over- 
looked the much more universal reflection 
on the cornea of the investigator or, pos- 
sibly, on his eyeglasses. When such reflee- 
tions exist, it need not be asked whether 
their perception by the subject would be 
conscious or subconscious, whether it would 
be entirely normal or would involve a vis- 
ual hyperesthesia of some sort. Its mere 
possible presence would vitiate the experi 
ment, without further discussion. 

Objections to the use of drawings pre- 
pared by Bruck and known to nobody else 








Ise 








were frequently met by the use of pictures 
improvised by others present, on the spur 
of the moment. Such factors as the help 
possil ly derived from motive automatisms 
of experimenter or spectator (unconscious 
whisp:rings, animating mimicry, gestures, 
ete.) |:kewise had his attention and he feels 
that |e can guarantee that none of his re- 
sults were due to such causes. The sittings 
were under the control of members of the 
Berli:: Medieal Society for Psychical Re- 
searc!: |before which I have lectured on 
the Margery mediumship, and which I can 
assure the reader is not made up of persons 
looking for something to believe, or in- 
clined to overlook any necessary precau- 
tions--J.M.B.]. No mystie ritual was ob- 
serve’ —there was no expectation affecting 
the mind, but lkewise no intimidation or 
aggressive skepticism, liable to hamper the 
subject’s psychic powers. Fraudulent ma- 
neuver’s were never observed ; all objections 
and reservations were invariably recorded 
even though their futility were immediately 
recognized. Particularly was the choice of 
too commonplace motifs for the drawings 
avoided, as well as those which, like the 
distinction between ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no,’’ in- 
volved too simple a choice. 

The four persons experimented on in the 
tests reported here showed intense scien- 


tifie interest, without any improper second- 
ary intentions. They were young men be- 
tween cighteen and twenty-four years, 
civil servants or employees. One never re- 
turned after his first (negative) test; a 
second died after two very positive trials. 
The third, Mr. Z., submitted to nineteen 
tests; but the bulk of the work was done 
with Mr. R., an unsalaried clerk of eigh- 
teen i an optical institute. The tests were 


mostly made under hypnosis, and all four 
subjects proved easy to hypnotize. Alter- 
hating tests with and without hypnosis 


were made; and very good results were 
got in simultaneous tests with R. and Z., 
both having their attention centered on the 
same drawing, 

The experimenter’s role was limited to a 
brief indication that, on intense concentra- 
tion tipon the original, this would make its 
appearance in the subject’s internal per- 
ceptive field in sueh manner as to be read- 
ily recognized and copied. The results 


Were nade known to the subject and to the 
other sitters only in toto, at the termination 
of the sitting; for an immediate announce- 
ment failure must evidently hamper the 
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psychic mechanism of the following num- 
bers on the program. Short intervals were 
allowed between individual tests; neverthe- 
less, fatigue was marked toward the end 
of each sitting. [Bearing in mind what 
Miss Jephson and M. Sudre have said on 
this point, we should appreciate that the 
use of the word ‘‘fatigue’’ here is purely 
in description of the observed effects. No 
doubt there is some analogy with physical 
fatigue but we must be wary of drawing 
this analogy too closely.—J.M.B.]. 

Inasmuch as space is lacking in this re- 
view for complete display of all tests, only 
the more remarkable cases will be shown. 
Dr. Bruck’s summary of his results is made 
on a different basis from that which Dr. 
Pagenstecher gives, and involves recogni- 
tion of 20 positive successes, 32 partial suc- 
cesses of more or less degree, and 56 nega- 
tive cases. These figures, relating to ma- 
terial of pictorial character where there is 
extreme choice regarding the general na- 
ture of the subject matter as well as the de- 
tails, are of course conclusive. It would 
be very extraordinary, for instance, if the 
choice between a human subject, an ani- 
mate but non-human one, a landscape, an 
article of use, a structure, and a mere geo- 
metrical design were made correctly in 
such a percentage of cases. When in ad- 
dition the successes reveal such details as 
we shall indicate, there is nothing to be 
said short of attacking the investigator’s 
good faith or his measures for excluding 
normal sensory action. 

The very first tests, two in winidinn with 
the subject who died, were in the deepest 
somnambulic hypnosis. These were ‘‘open’’ 
tests; in addition to the ordinary precau- 
tions against ‘‘mirror telepathy’’ the sub- 
ject was seated at right angles to the ex- 
-perimenter rather than opposite him. One 
of these tests involved an outline drawing 
of a house with simple gabled roof. In all 
essential details of shape, location of win- 
dows, ete. this was faithfully reproduced. 
The reproduction was badly drawn in that 
the lines were not straight, the angles were 
not square, and the various proportions 
were bad. No importance of course is to 
be attached to such factors, the main point 
being the inclusion of the whole or of one 
or two of its dominant features. On de- 
hypnotization, this subject showed com- 
plete amnesia, being unable to identify the 
house which he had copied, either from his 
own sketch or from the original. 
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An interesting case arose where the 
original consisted of the figure 6. This 
was drawn accurately, but amplified and 
disguised with automatic additions in the 
shape of various straggling lines. These 
superfluous marks were made only after the 
6 had been completely and correctly drawn, 
so that the somnambulic impulse is dis- 
tinctly seen to have followed the telepathic 
one. This is characteristic of the work of 
Mr. R. 

Two cases are shown of simultaneous 
portfolio tests with Messrs. R. and Z. The 
first involved a ladder as original; the sec- 
ond a cup and saucer. Mr. R. was the 
more gifted here. His ladder is almost in- 
credibly accurate, being in precisely the 
style of the original and reproducing such 
details as a hand-grip half-way up. His 
cup and saucer are less faithful in all de- 
tails, and a spoon has been added from no- 
where; but the shape of the eup, tapering 
toward the top in a slight curve, is accu- 
rate; as are the exact style and position. 
Mr. Z’s ladder is very sketchy, and for the 
cup and saucer he has a crude geometri- 
‘al pattern of two closed curves which, 
however, comes rather close to reproduc- 
ing the geometrical characteristics of the 
original. 

For a portfolio test with Mr. R., a spee- 
tator was called upon to improvise the 
original and, withdrawing to another room, 
drew a liqueur glass. Mr. R’s reproduc- 
tion of this was accurate in every detail; 
he added an automatic rider, eventually 
identified as a record from the mind of a 
little boy among his own circle of acquaint- 
ances. 

In another test with Mr. R., the original 
was a portrait bust, which looks rather as 
though it were actually intended to repre- 
sent a piece of statuary. The reproduc- 
tion includes such accurate details as a 
wart, deep folds in the upper lip, and a sec- 
tional view of the right of the eye across 
the bridge of the nose, the head facing the 
reader’s left. Another portrait original 
was that of a young man, in street clothes, 
in half-length, with folded arms constitut- 
ing the bottom border of the picture.. This 
was used twice, once for a test in hypnosis 
and once with the subject normal; he was 
not informed that the same original was 
being thus repeated. Both reproductions 
are entirely recognizable as attempts at 
this original. 

An extremely interesting exhibit was got 
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when the original was a pair of scissors, in 
the baldest outline. The prominent com- 
ponent elements are the two handles. 
These were first reproduced as dumb-bells; 
then as pince-nez. There was of course 
no indication by the spectators that any- 
thing was wrong; the renewal of effort was 
spontaneous. Finally, at Mr. R’s expressed 
desire, following his only now having the 
feeling that he was sure of himself, ‘he 
scissors were drawn with extreme stylistic 
fidelity to the original concept. 
Numerous experimenters have reported a 
sort of telepathic lag, where the object 
upon which a failure had just been scored 
would be successfully reproduced in con- 
nection with the next test, taking the place 
of the true original object provided for the 
latter; and on occasions this lag extends 
over a greater interval than that between 
consecutive tests, Bruck has had five in- 
stances of this; he selects for particular 
comment one involving the reverse phenom- 
enon, of anticipation. The original was a 
bottle, and the subject drew something like 
a hat. But Bruck was struck with the 
(very obvious) likeness between the top 
portion of the original, the stopper, the 
neck and the shoulder of the bottle; and 
the hat as drawn. So he requested Mr. R. 
to go on drawing. He left the hat in s/atu 
quo, and made a new drawing below it, of 
a street lamp on its pole. This corre- 
sponded in every detail to the original, 
waiting in the portfolio, intended for the 
next test. If the displacement in time is 
to be regarded as a telepathic phenomenon, 
anticipation and lag must be dealt with 
and accounted for together; [and it is of 
course wholly in accord with what we are 
coming to believe of the role of time in psy- 
chic phenomena to find that this temporal 
displacement works either way.—J.M.B.] 
On one oceasion a candlestick was re- 
produced as a letter scales; Dr. Bruck 
feels that it might be disputed whether this 
represents a total failure or a partial suc- 
cess. The presence of the handle on the 
stick prevents its outline from being en- 
tirely dissimilar to that of the balance. An 
hour later, when Mr. R. had been informed 
that the test was a failure, he insisted upon 
a repetition, and this time faithfully por- 
trayed the original. Bruck feels disin- 
clined to judge whether this is a case of 
deferment, or gradual solution of the task 
across an approximating intermediate re- 
sult. A similar ease arose with a soup 
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ladle. first rendered as a key; later, in repe- 
tition at Mr. R’s insistence, being repro- 
duce with great accuracy. 

In some instances, a rather complicated 
picture was used, and a decription in 
word. asked for rather than a drawing. 
Thus. two fighting cocks facing one 
another, one being grayish black and the 
other brownish yellow, brought out a 
spoke reference to “‘black fowl.’’ Told 
that ‘he suecess was but partial, Mr. R. 
asked to make the test in drawing, and pro- 
duce two conventionalized curved figures 
in ou'line which could be reconciled with 
the cocks if one were determined that they 
shoul:' be but of which a more accurate 
estimate would be that their symbolism 
could not be defined. Over these he ulti- 
wrote the words ‘‘gray’’ and ‘‘yel- 
low’’ in the correct order. The existence 
of two separate figures of unusual outline 
had leen apprehended, with their color; 
the exact rendering of their shape had 
been, quite properly, subordinated. In 
connection with another descriptive test, 
employing a black-and-white drawing of 
spring scenery with shepherd and _ shep- 
herdess, Mr. R. saw a colored scene of 
autumnal character, with a farm. Mod- 
erately satisfactory as showing comprehen- 
sion of the general effeet, this is again in- 
te in detail; the test ought perhaps 
have been eontinued. 


mate 


adequ: 


* * 
So mueh 
experiments. 
them for 


for the facts of the Bruek 

I shall ultimately revert to 
the purpose of quoting some 
rather brilliant generalizations for which 
Bruck is responsible; for the moment I am 
interested only in displaying what he did, 
and with what result. I suppose nobody 
will deny that his results constitute some- 
thing that must be explained; either by 
attacking the adequacy of his precautions 
against normal knowledge or by granting 
the psvychieal faculties of his subjects. 

[ would point out that the use of 
hypnosis does not in itself make the latter 
of these alternatives any the more probable. 
One of the features of hypnosis is that it 
affords the subject an efficiency in the 
norma! use of his normal faeulties greater 
than ever possesses in his conscious 
waking moments. The reason for this is 
the very simple one that under hypnosis he 


iS entirely econeentrated upon the thing 


that 


is doing, while normally he ean 
never 


ittain such concentration. Hypno- 


tized, he can lift a greater weight, leap 
further, see better, hear more, exercise his 
every sense and his every power and his 
every talent more successfully. This is why, 
if he be truly psychic, his clairvoyant per- 
formance is apt to be better under hyp- 
nosis than without this aid. It is also why, 
if he be wholly unpsychic, his normal sense 
activities are heightened under hypnosis to 
a point verging on or actually reaching 
hyperesthesia, so that more extreme pre- 
cautions are necessary to insure that he 
shall neither see, nor hear, nor draw con- 
clusions from the behavior of the experi- 
menters. Put him to sleep and tell him to 
draw the picture which is in the experi- 
menter’s mind and in the experimenter’s 
portfolio, and his every mental faculty is 
extended to one hundred per cent efficiency 
in the effort to execute this suggestion. So 
while clairvoyant subjects are undoubtedly 
more clairvoyant when hypnotized than 
when normal, those who possess no psychi- 
eal faculty will be better able when hypno- 
tized than when normal to make it appear 
that they do; and will at the same time 
usually be free of any inhibitions against 
presenting, as the desired clairvoyance, the 
results of ordinary sensory action. If 
Bruck’s work is open to any particular 
criticism more than to any other, it seems 
to me to be this failure to realize that if he 
hypnotizes his subjects to heighten any 
psychical faculty that they may possess, he 
must also apply precautions against normal 
sensory returns which would be quite 
absurd with normal subjects. The removal 
of the original from the portfolio at any 
stage of an experiment with a hypnotized 
subject, for instance, would in my opinion 
constitute grounds for rejecting that ex- 
periment. The fact that any observer who 


‘knew what the original was, was in a posi- 


tion to see the drawing as it unfolded 
under the subject’s pencil, would in my 
judgment constitute grounds for assuming 
that the subject may have reacted to this 
observer’s reaction to the presence or ab- 
sence of incipient success in what was 
being drawn; hence again constituting 
grounds for rejecting the experiment. 
Further, in the presence of the portfolio 
technique, the use of ‘‘open’’ tests for any 
other purpose than as a check on the port- 
folio experiments, and in any greater num- 
ber than the very few required for this 
purpose, impresses me as sufficiently with- 
out point to lead to serious question. 
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I get the impression that these objections 
to some of Bruck’s results do not apply to 
all of them and do not rob his report of 
more than a fraction of its impressive 
characteristics. Certainly some of his 
individual tests, with hypnosis and with 
the portfolio, are sufficiently clean-cut to 
come pretty close to M. Sudre’s definition 
of the knock-out demonstration. That they 
lack statistical quality and so cannot lead 
to any definite numerical statement of the 
improbability on a pure chance basis of 
any single result or any series of results, 
is a fundamental characteristic of the pure 
pictorial technique followed. 

As a contrast alike to Bruck’s technique 
and to that of the card-guessing experi- 
ment, a third type of telepathic experiment 
suggests itself and may well be discussed 
at this point. I refer to the attempt to in- 
duce a telepathic perception among mem- 
bers of the radio audience. This has, in 
common with the card-guessing experi- 
ment, the characteristic of employing a 
large number of subjects. It differs slightly 
from the card-guessing experiment in that 
each subject, instead of working on 
material of his own, works on the material 
of a general fund. If, for example, the 
‘adio audience is asked to guess a ecard, 
which has just been drawn from a deck in 
the studio, it is the same eard for all of 
them; whereas if they are working in col- 
laboration with Miss Jephson, each one 
determines by his own act of drawing 
from his own pack what card he shall seek 
to cognize. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages in this, as we shall see. 

I should explain right here that in the 
hands of any person possessing the slight- 
est right to perform it, the radio experi- 
ment is not aimed at any linking up of the 
telepathic faculty with the radio wave. The 
radio experiment in mass telepathy was 
invented, I believe, by Dr. Gardner 
Murphy; certainly it was first performed 
by him from Chicago, in the early part of 
1924. The first such experiment to be 
comprehensively reported was the second 
one made; by Murphy and myself, under 
Scientific American auspices, from Newark. 
a few weeks later. And in my account of 
this experiment, I clairified in the follow- 
ing words the much-misunderstood philos- 
ophy that dictated the use of the radio 
medium : 

There is great temptation to argue that 
telepathy must be effected by transfer of 
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energy from brain to brain; and once we 
have said this, we are bound to talk about 
waves, and to draw analogy from the light- 
wave and the radio-wave. Now it would 
be among the a priori possibilities that 
telepathy is an_ electromagnetic jphe- 
nomenon; and in this event there would be 
good prospects that the radio-wave might 
act as a ‘‘earrier.’’ But it was not for this 
reason that we worked over the radio. 

The fact is that those in best contact 
with the phenomena of telepathy are in- 
clined to regard these as relativistic in their 
modus operandi. That is, they are locked 
upon as something to which the ordinary 
categories of space and time do not apply, 
so that the attempt to formulate them in 
terms of these concepts would be as futile 
as though we were to try to define the color 
of a sound wave or the shape of an electri- 
eal current. If this idea is correct, there 
is no reason to anticipate that the presence 
of the radio-wave would have any effect, 
good or bad, upon the attempt to communi- 
cate telepathically. 

The radio was used, rather, merely as a 
convenient means of reaching a large audi- 
ence. Miss Jephson has now just reported 
on a series of card-guessing experiments 
made with 240 persons. She does not indi- 
cate how long it took her to get them all to 
make their experiments and forward their 
reports, but it must have been sufficiently 
long and she must have had a sufficient 
amount of correspondence on her hands. 
The radio telepathy test as conceived by 
Murphy and as executed by him and me 
was nothing more or less than an attempt 
to short-cut this situation; an attempt to 
get access to a large group of persons for 
an experiment in telepathy, with a mini- 
mum of motion. The use of the radio made 
it unnecessary for us to write any letters 
at all explaining what was to be done. A 
preliminary announcement in the news 
papers insured that interested persons 
would tune in on WOR at the appropriate 
moment and listen to us; about 500 of them 
did so; full instructions were then given to 
them vocally, and once for all. 

It was entirely within our comprehension 
that telepathy may depend for its opera- 
tion upon some species of contact between 
agent and percipient. We did not for a 
moment believe that this contact had to be 
a spatial one; we did not for a moment 
imagine that mere separation in space was 
a barrier to supernormal communication 
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from mind to mind. But we were entirely 
prepared to learn that acquaintanceship, 
prio spatial contact, some degree of com- 
mon interest, perhaps a spatial relation- 
ship at least as intimate as would be in- 
yolv d in the perecipient’s possession of 
article intimately associated with the 
—that some such factor to which the 
et notion of contact in the widest and 
most completely non-physical sense of the 
word might apply, might be a prerequisite 
for ‘clepathy. In such event the radio 
experiment was foredoomed to failure. It 
is my present belief, as it was my rather 
strong suspicion in 1924, that this is actu- 
ally the ease. If it is, we must learn it and 
prove it as rapidly as possible; and re- 
peated failure of radio experiments in 
telepathy seems as good a way as any to 
achieve this learning and proof. If the 
absence of any contact or previously estab- 
lished rapport is not a barricr to telepathy, 
and if telepathy actually occurs, the radio 
tests ought to be a perfectly valid way of 
provoking its oceurrence. In that case, 


som 
ageli 


abst 


it would presumably be the fact that most 
of the respondents would be completely 
non-telepathie and would, individually and 


el masse, score no better than chance 
would dictate; but that certain individuals 
of some sensitivity would take part, would 
stand out in the tabulation of results, and 
would then be available for further work, 
individually or in smaller groups. 

The WOR test, as well as its predecessor 
from Chicago, failed to show any indieca- 
tion of actual telepathy into which one 
could get one’s teeth. Of course, numerous 
individuals got one of the elements right; 
in fact, in the WOR answers which I my- 
self tabulated, it was quite the exception 
to find a paper on which the entire twelve 
replies were completely wrong, and on a 
basis of probabilities one would have pre- 
dicted this situation. But less than ten 
per cent of the respondents gave the cor- 
rect response to two (or more) of the tests, 
and this number giving two or more cor- 
rectly was no greater than one would have 
expected on a basis of chance. 

So if this were all the meat it contained, 
the radio test could be dismissed with a 
very few words indeed. Our WOR experi- 
ence however contained a great deal more 
meat than that. I have reverted casually 
to this experience on numerous occasions 
In the columns of Psycuic REsEarcH but 
have never placed before this specialized 
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audience any real analysis of what we did 
and what we learned. The present paper 
affords an opportunity to do this which I 
cannot neglect. 

I must explain that it was not our pro- 
gram to leave the entire range of human 
activity open, for our auditors to guess 
over. We divided the experiment into eight 
parts, one of which was doublebarreled and 
a second of which had no less than four 
arms; so that in all, there were twelve 
opportunities extended the audience to 
guess right and wrong. For each of these 
twelve items, I explained to the audience in 
a few words the general character of the 
element which they were to try to ‘‘get’’ 
after which, the four persons including 
myself who were engineering the test con- 
centrated as hard as we could on the thing 
chosen. The members of the audience were 
requested to write down, in each ease, the 
first response that came into their minds. 
The general character of the elements was 
defined as follows: 

1: A number between 1 and 1,000; the 
number used (522) having been picked 
from a letterhead which was selected at 
random from a large file. 

2: One of the states, the selection being 
made at random from a pile of outline maps 
of the states such as ‘are used in schools. 

3: (a) One of the New York dailies and 
(b) one of the New York department 
stores, the choice having been made by ar- 
bitrarily picking out an advertisement in 
a particular paper. (The Times: Saks.) 

4: My watch was shielded from view in 
my one hand while I turned the hands rap- 
idly and at random, in both directions, for 
some time; and the hour (1:10) at which 
they stood after this treatment was the ele- 
ment. to be guessed by the audience. They 
were of course told exactly what I have just 
told here, except that the information as 
to the correct answer was withheld. This 
was the procedure throughout; so that in 
every instance those responding knew the 
field in which the response was to lie. 

5. <All readers will recall how, in ehild- 
hood, they drew men by the use of the 
crudest and simplest outlines; a circle for 
the head, an oval for the body, simple 
straight lines projecting from these for 
arms and legs; with sometimes a few aux- 
iliary strokes to indicate features and fing- 
ers, sometimes without these. The audi- 
ence was reminded of this; was informed 
that I held in my hand a strip of paper 
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carrying four such crude sketches, each of 
a human being engaged in some definite 
action or posed in some definite position; 
was told that these actions and positions 
were easily recognized, easily drawn, eas- 
ily deseribed ; and was asked to try to dup- 
licate the sketches. The originals, in or- 
der, were a man waving a flag; running; 
standing on his head; kicking a football. 
[ had thought of telling the auditors spe- 
cifically that they might employ any acces- 
sories (like the flag and the ball) which 
their ideas might call for, but rejected this 
as being too strongly suggestive. Plenty 
of them did it without the suggestion. 

6. This test involved the identification 
of a specific object which I held in my 
hand, and which was in fact a key—not a 
ring of keys, but a single key. 

7. An advertisement cut from a Sun- 
day paper was used here; its identifica- 
tion being asked for in terms of the kind 
of product (a dentifrice) advertised. 

8. <A very dramatic rotogravure picture 
of a cross country run was described to 
the audience as a picture of a sporting 
event and they were asked to define it with 
more particularity. 

The idea behind these various selections 
was that we wanted to divide the experi- 
ment between elements possessing pictor- 
ial character and those lacking it, with the 
former predominating ; and with the degree 
of pictoriality varying from test to test. 
In three instances, tests 1, 2 and 4, the 
choice was made by purely fortuitous 
means. In the remaining five instances 
there was something in the way of a con- 
scious and voluntary selection by myself. 

The lesson which we learned from the 400- 
odd letters received from persons who gave 
their reactions to some or all of our ques- 
tions was that the most important con- 
sideration in telepathy tests is the identity 
of the element or elements selected for cog- 
nition by the perecipients. This question 
possesses importance, even where these ele- 
ments are of such wholly pictorial character 
as to defy statistical analysis of probabili- 
ties; when such analysis is possible, this 
factor dwarfs all others in importance. If 
the statistical analysis of a telepathy ex- 
periment gives figures suggesting that 
telepathy may have been at work, the most 
searching analysis must now be given to the 
character of the material used before any 
positive conclusion may be reached; if the 
statistics indicate a failure of telepathy to 
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function, this same analysis may again be 
sufficient to reverse them. 

The unfortunate feature of any experi- 
ment in telepathy is that we cannot isolate, 
by any aprioristic method, the telepathic 
responses from those that are non-tele- 
pathic. If I ask you to guess one out of 
a series of any type of elements whatsoever, 
it is a fact of human psychology that some 
of the elements of this series come more 
readily to your mind and are more likely 
to be guessed, than others. If 1 have in my 
mind one particular element of the series 
and if it is this that you are trying to name, 
your answer, if you be truly telepathic, will 
tend to be the correct one; if you be in fact 
non-telepathic, it will tend to be the one, 
or one of those few, that are psychological 
choices for you. 


This would be bad enough, if that were 
all there was to it. But it is not all, by 
any means. For the very elements toward 
which your mind gravitates in the process 
of normal choice may be the ones from 
which another mind, of another person who 
is also participating in my experiment, re- 
eoils. If the psychological and unpsycho- 
logical choices for the entire race were 


substantially identical, I could by adequate 
experiment learn what these are, and could 
use this data in check and control of my 
experiments in attempted telepathy. With 
certain types of elements, there are general 
tendencies which, with appropriate reserva- 
tions, appear to mark the entire race or at 


least large and recognizable categories 
thereof. With other types, the psychologi- 
eal preferences are purely individual, de- 
pending wholly upon individual history 
and background and associations. It is a 
rather desperate situation, if we must con- 
duct preliminary experiments with all our 
telepathic subjects, designed to reveal their 
psychology to us on such a scale that we 
may know their most probable responses to 
any choice with which they are faced! 

It might seem, on first consideration, that 
this difficulty could be escaped by a wholly 
mechanical selection of the test element, 
such as was used in the WOR questions ], 
2 and 4. But by whatever means chosen, 
once the element is chosen it is fixed; and 
it has its psychological or unpsychological 
character when it comes out of a machine 
as well as when it comes out of my head. 
To be specific: you are a bridge player, 
and when allowed to name ecards at random 
you tend to name spades over the other 
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because of their superior value, or 
yu tend, through conscious avoidance 
is pitfall, to name the other suits at 
xpense of spades. You cannot pos- 
avoid one or the other of these habits, 
ige is sufficiently a part of your men- 
‘e to come into your thoughts when- 
playing cards are mentioned. If I 

. card for you to guess, on any basis 

er, mechanical or what you will, it 

is or is not a spade; and according 
to the faets here and the facts as to your 
ments! leaning for or against the naming 
of spades, you are more likely or less likely 
to get the suit right than the abstract math- 
ematical count of one possibility out of 
four indicates. If I am crediting you with 
partial successes this will very evidently 
affect your score quite seriously. If I am 
following M. Sudre’s system of crediting 
you only with complete successes, it will 
still atfeet it. For to get the entire identity 
of the card right you must get the suit 
right; if you are getting the suit wrong 
more than three times out of four, you will 
get the ecard itself wrong more than fifty- 
one times out of fifty-two; and similarly, 
if you are scoring an artificial success in 
the matter of suit alone, this will produce a 
smaller but none the less observable arti- 
ficial suecess in the matter of suit plus 
denomination. 

The argument is easier to follow with a 
familiar, simple, and definitely numbered 
element like one playing eard out of the 
deck of fifty-two. It is none the less valid 
with any element at all, of any description. 
Given a category of elements, and given a 
situation where you are to divine one ele- 
ment of that category. It does not matter 
What sort of a category it is or how rich it 
is in members. It does not matter how I 
have seleeted the member for your attempt 
at divination. All that matters is that your 
normal mental processes tend toward some 
of the members of the category, and hence 
to greater or less degree away from all 
others; or perhaps, away from some of 
them and henee in greater or less degree 
toward all the others. Your attempt at 
telepathy will presumably be colored by 
this tendeney ; if it is not so, at least it will 
be accompanied by numerous acts of selee- 
tion that are free from telepathic action 
and that hence display your normal bias. 
lhe only eseape from this state of affairs 
Would lie in the recognition of a ‘‘ telepathic 
condition’? of the mind, in which normal 
tendencies are suppressed; and you know 
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perfectly well that no such state exists, that 
telepathy proceeds across the unconscious 
but none the less effective barriers inter- 
posed by your normal idiosyncrasies of 
mind. , 

This absolute impossibility of freeing the 
statistics of experimental telepathy from 
dependence upon the normal psychology of 
the subjects is very brilliantly illustrated 
by the responses of the WOR audience, and 
it is for this reason that I display the facts 
here at such’ length. Let us consider the 
separate tests: 

Of 457 respondents who tried test num- 
ber 1, none gave the correct reply. No 
more than two gave the same number at all, 
with one notable exception; fourteen of 
them gave 999. Now if I had chosen the 
number for the test by conscious mental 
process, I should have known in advance 
that this particular number must be 
avoided; and if a mechanical selection had 
hit on this number, I should have gone to 
the length of discarding it and choosing 
again. But suppose this mechanical. selec- 
tion had been made, and I had not known 
the facts about this number? Or suppose 


the tendency of the human audience as a 


whole toward some particular combination 
of three digits was less pronounced, and 
such number had been selected. 

Less obvious is the following potential- 
ity: Suppose we had been able to experi- 
ment with 100,000 auditors and to collate 
responses from all of them. The number 
actually chosen, lacking entirely the digits 
3, 6, 7 and 9, is an extremely unpsychologi- 
cal one. I think it quite within the pos- 
sibilities that of 100,000 persons free from 
all telepathic influence and subject only to 
normal psychological preferences and 
avoidances, instead of 100 guessing this 
number as abstract mathematics would pre- 
dict, no more than ten or twenty would hit 
upon it. It would then require at least 200 
genuinely telepathic divinations of this 
number to make it appear that it was get- 
ting more than twice the play to which it 
was entitled and that there might therefore 
be a telepathic factor among the responses! 

I do not know why the collective human 
mind comes down so strongly on the four 
digits which I have just named; I only 
know that it does, and that I personally am 
no exception to the rule. I have a conver- 
sational trick of illustrating my remarks by 
numerical examples wherever this happens 
to be possible; and the numbers for these 
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examples I supply extemporaneously as I 
talk. I have long been conscious that these 
numbers, chosen from nowhere on the spur 
of the moment, run heavily toward the 
digits 6 and 7. The general preference for 
3’s and 9’s as well as for these other two I 
do not share so far as I have observed. 

If I cannot suggest any underlying basis 
for this particular preferential quirk of my 
own brain and the human brain in general, 
the second test submitted to the WOR audi- 
ence displays a preference for which | can 
easily account. The state which the audi- 
ence was asked to cognize was Indiana, and 
only two out of 470 answers gave it cor- 
rectly. The figure on pure mathematical 
probabilities ought obviously to be 10. Of 
course, geography was against our audience, 
All of our respondents lived not too far 
from New York. Those who did not auto- 
matically name the state of their residence 
or an adjoining one, for the most part took 
conscious flight in faney clear across the 
continent and came down in some such 
remote spot as Florida or Texas or Cali- 
fornia. Indiana oceupied an in-between 
position and was a most unnatural choice. 
Hlad this question been used in the test 
from Chicago, Indiana would have stood 
high among the answers. 

It’s comparatively harmless when one can 
place one’s finger on the reason for a 
marked excess or deficiency in the re- 
sponses ; though of course to place a statis- 
tical value on that deficiency so that one 
could state whether on the basis I have 
suggested there should have been more or 
less than two Indianas among our responses 
would be something else. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the reason for the deficiency or excess 
is more obscure. Take the fourth of the 
WOR exercises, for example, where the 
audience are asked for a time of day. What 
is the normal psychology here? 

Well, if the WOR returns were typical, 
out of a large number of persons asked 
thus to name an hour at random, without 
any suggestion that they are guessing what 
time it is now or anything of the sort, 25 
per cent will name an even hour, fifty-five 
per cent (including the first 25 per cent, 
of course) will name an even quarter-hour, 
eighty per cent will name an exact multiple 
of five minutes, and of the remaining 
twenty per cent, one individual will split 
his minutes into seconds. Furthermore, on 
the same assumption of typicity, three times 
as many persons will land somewhere in the 
interval between three and four o’clock, 
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both inclusive, as in any other interval of 
an hour. Don’t ask me why. But don’t 
ask this question as one of a series of tele. 
pathie experiments, without being prepared . 
to take into account the facts as I have 
found them or a somewhat different set of 
facts which might prevail over the normal 
temporal choices of your audience! he 
test, I might state, was given between eicht 
and nine o’clock in the evening, so this 
preference did not arise out of a tendency 
to favor the approximate present moment. 
Murphy thought it must have somethine to 
do with the geometry of the clock hands, 
but could not make any more definite 
suggestion than this. Whether an angular 
preference is expressed, or one for the 
arrangement of the radii of a ecirele about 
the vertical, or what-not, he would not 
venture to guess. 

The sixth test interested me keenly, as 
showing how psychology still dominates 
when we get away from all possibility of 
statistical treatment. Nobody would readily 
venture to state how many different articles 
I might hold in my hand as I addressed 
the radio audience, or what the probability 
is that I actually hold a key. Nevertheless, 
the key is a psychological element, if only 
for the reason that it is one of the things 
which I might extract from my pocket as I 
speak. Out of 461 persons responding to 
this question; about 200 named an object 
which I could spot as having been con- 
sciously or unconsciously suggested to them 
by this idea. Thus, there were 55 pencils, 
37 watches, 34 pocket knives, 22 coins, 21 
fountain pens. Next to pocket pieces, the 
most psychological choices seemed to be the 
one revolving about the general notion of 
sphericity (29 apples, 17 balls, 10 oranges, 
and numerous others that might be here 
classified) and the one of a book (40 re- 
spondents). In all, eighty recognizably 
different objects were named by these 461 
persons. As the audience increases, | sup- 
pose the total variety increases with it, but 
not directly; presumably the curve would 
present asymptotic characteristics. I was 
interested to observe what seemed to me 
conscious or unconscious attempts to out- 
euess me, with things like a cabbage, a doll, 
a flower-pot. The auditors who said a silo 
and a cow had doubtless not heard me state 
that I held the object in my hand, but at 
least they indicate in sketchy fashion how 
much wider the choice might have been had 
it not been for this restriction which | in- 
troduced quite without intent. 
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Toe only other test that requires ex- 
tended comment is the one of the little men. 
In drawing these originals, I had set them 
dow: on the paper during an idle moment 
of t!.e afternoon, allowing them to flow off 
my -encil as they flowed into my mind. I 
recalled afterwards that I had had a dis- 
tine: stoppage of the mental flow between 
the .econd and third sketches, having to 
take jeliberate thought and make deliberate 
sear h here far more than anywhere else in 
the sequence. As I analyzed this after- 
wars, it seemed natural enough. I am 
aske to draw four of these figures. The 
imp! cation is that they are not to be just 
staniing still; they are to be doing some- 
thine. Inevitably, in thus turning one’s 
mind. away from a man standing still, one 
upon the thought of a man running. 
Inevitably having thus let nature take her 
coul one turns to deliberate and con- 
scious Ingenuity and produces something 
quite out of the ordinary—a man waving a 
flag. ‘et us say. Or one is ingenious first 
and natural seeond, as I was. 

Having got thus far, what shall one do 
next: One has been ingenious and one has 
been natural. Is it not altogether likely 
that at this Juneture, if at all, one will have 
to pause for specifie thought. What else 
ean one do to the little figure? .. . Why; 
of course; turn him upside down. And in- 
genuity having been started off again on a 
fairly natural course by this idea, one will 
then complete the series with a man kicking 

or rowing a boat or doing almost 
anything under the sun. 

That, no doubt, was substantially what 
happened in my mind when I drew the 
originals. That, too, was substantially 
What happened in the minds of the radio 
audience when ealled upon to reproduce 
them. For of 403 persons who drew four 
figures 


con 


man and no less than 85 of these put him 


in the first or second place. Following this, 
no less than 25 drew the man upside down; 
and no less than 14 of them put him in 
third place, as I had done. Finally, as 
showing that the general notion of making 
the last little fellow do some kicking was 
sound, 25 of the radio audience followed 
this, too. 

vave serious thought to the possibility 
his showing on the fifth test repre- 
some real telepathy. We gave this 
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no less than 100 drew a running’ 
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idea up, for two reasons. The persons who 
got this test right, or substantially right, 
did not get a second test of any description 
right with any greater frequency than that 
displayed by the common herd. There was 
therefore no evidence that they were espec- 
ially telepathic. The only other way in 
which the showing on this fifth test could 
be regarded as telepathic would be by re- 
garding the test itself as essentially tele- 
pathic in some respect which the other tests 
lacked. The fact that we could construct 
a normal psychological reason for the suc- 
cesses militated against this; and the last 
straw came when I tried this test on groups 
of Columbia students and Scientific Ameri- 
can office employees. The test when thus 
applied to a total of 163 persons, under 
no conceivable suggestion of telepathy, 
brought results sufficiently close in per- 
centages to those of the radio test to dis- 
count completely the possibility that there 
had been any telepathy at work over the 
ether. There was the further consideration, 
of some weight, that in pictorial value this 
test was not nearly equal to some of the 
others, and one could therefore hardly place 
a finger on any reason why it should be 
favorable for telepathy; while there was 
some further doubt as to the propriety of 
giving eredit for a right answer in the 
wrong order. But as an illustration of the 
psychological factors of choice that enter 
into experimental telepathy the test was a 
knock-out ! 

Which brings me to the end of the space 
available in the present issue, and makes 
it necessary to carry the discussion over. | 
shall have something to say of the methods 
employed and the results secured in other 
celebrated attempts at experimental tel- 
epathy: notably the Coover card-guessing 
experiments at Leland Stanford which were 
adjudged to have resulted negatively, and 
the New York-Paris tests engineered by 
Murphy and Warecollier and reported by 
the latter at the Paris Congress. Then I 
shall have a few words to say about the gen- 
eralities of the situation, the status of ex- 
perimental telepathy as defined by the work 
to date, ete., ete.; the whole constituting 
the second phase, as the Schneider discus- 
sion constitutes the first, of the series which 
[I recently ‘promised, summarizing the 
achievement of psychical research to date 
and our position at this date. 


[To be continued] 





CONCERNING LEVITATION 


Review, Personal Experience and Theory With Reference to One of 


the Oldest of Psychical Phenomena 


By HeEREWARD CARRINGTON 


EVITATION may be of two sorts: 
(1) the lifting of the human body 
from the earth or floor, or (2) the 
lifting of some inanimate object, such as a 
table. So far as I know, there is practi- 
cally no instance on record wherein the 
body of an animal, or some other living 
creature, has been thus levitated—except, 
of course, birds! Levitation, however, im- 
plies that the body thus lifted has been 
raised from the earth by some supernormal 
means. 

As to the lifting of inanimate objects, 
we are here at once plunged into the much- 
disputed question of the physical phenom- 
ena of spiritualism. Personally, I have no 
doubt whatever that such phenomena ex- 
ist, and that they are genuine. I have 
seen innumerable perfectly magnificent 
levitations in the presence of Eusapia Pal- 
ladino, perfectly controlled, in good light, 
when every conceivable form of trickery 
was effectually eliminated. The armchair 
criticisms and polemics of no living man 
could shake my faith in them! Further, 
I feel quite assured that equally good phe- 
nomena have been observed in the presence 
of many other mediums. Telekinesis, how- 
ever, is what we ordinarily observe; and 
telekinesis, does not necessarily imply lev- 
itation, since objects may be merely 
moved in a horizontal direction, without 
actually being lifted from the surface 
on which they rest. A mere sliding, in 
other words, would constitute evidence for 
telekinesis, if genuinely  supernormal. 
And it need hardly be pointed out that 
the evidence for telekinesis and the levita- 
tion of inanimate objects, is very much 
stronger than the evidence for human lev- 
itation—these phenomena having been ob- 
served far more frequently, and under 
far better conditions of control. 

The question of the levitation of the 
human body has recently been brought to 
the front, however, in a very impressive 


manner by the publication of Professor 
Olivier Leroy’s book upon this subject! 
M. Sudre has already commented upon 
it in these columns (August, 1923), 
but he has not exhausted the subject. 
Being an orthodox Catholic, Mr. Leroy 
naturally discusses the evidence, historie 
and contemporary, from that point of 
view, and with special reference to in- 
stances of levitation in the lives of the 
saints. He makes a careful comparison, 
however, with eases of alleged levitation 
of certain mediums, wizards, demoniacs, 
magnetized persons, ete., as well as the 
reported cases of yogis, fakirs and holy 
men of the Orient. It may be said at 
once that, in many respects, Leroy has 
written an eminently fair, critical and 
judicial book, and that the historic evi- 
dence which he has collected is of the ut- 
most value. He has taken the pains to 
consult original documents and _ sources, 
and to publish the evidence of eye-wit- 
nesses, whenever possible. At the same 
time, of course, one cannot but feel the in- 
evitable bias of the author, in his strained 
attempts to differentiate the levitations 
of Catholic saints from those of mediums, 
and to show that they are of quite a dif- 
ferent nature or character. These argu- 
ments I shall presently discuss. First of 
all, however, a brief summary of the book 
is in order. 

M. Leroy divides his book into three 
parts: dealing respectively with the tra- 
ditions, the facts and the theories. The 
first section is again divided into two 
parts: Non-Christian Traditions, and 
Christian Hagiography. In the former, 
he summarizes the older historie evidence 
to be found in the Greek beliefs, Budd- 
hism, Taoism, Chinese Buddhism, Islamic 
Mysticism, among savages (the levitations 
of wizards and demoniacs), and of medi- 
1 Levitation: An Examination of the Evidence and Explana- 


tions. By Olivier Lercy, Professeur agrégé de |’ Uni- 
versité. London, Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd. 
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ums and magnetized subjects. In dealing 
with Christian Hagiography he summa- 
rizes the evidence contained in the Old 
and New Testaments, in the Coptic Greek 
and Russian Churches, and finally in the 
Catlolie Traditions. One remark of con- 
siderable interest should perhaps be quo- 
ted \ere (from his page 35) : ‘‘ As regards 
the |’rotestant Churches, I have not found 
any ‘raditions as to the levitation of their 
mysi:es. It may be noticed here, in this 
respect, that the ardent atmosphere of 
their revivals has not brought forth any 
beli:. of the kind—at least, to my know- 
ledge.”’ 
Pessing, 
enti 
den 
thir 
evid 


then, to Book II, M. Leroy 
; into a eritical summary of this evi- 
He concludes—quite rightly, I 
that there is almost no scientific 
for the levitation of savage wiz- 
demoniaes, ete. He thinks that the 
is true of Oriental cases—yogis, fa- 
kirs, ete. Personally, I feel that the evi- 
dence here is considerably stronger than 
M. Leroy makes out, and this section of 
his book shows the least research and the 
documentation. I know of sev- 
eral instanees which seem to rest on good, 
first-hand evidence. However, I shall 
not stress the point. After a somewhat 
brief summary of the evidence for the levi- 
tation of certain mediums—Home, Stain- 
ton Eusapia Palladino, ete.—M. 
Leroy coneludes that there is sufficient evi- 
dence here to warrant our belief; that, 
while much of the evidence is poor, some of 
it is extremely good, resting as it does upon 
the first-hand testimony of men of science. 
A few typical instances of this character 
are quoted. I shall have more to say con- 
cerning this evidence later on. 
Coming, now to the evidence for the lev- 


ice 
ards 


Salllt 


poor st 


\Loses, 


itation of Catholic saints and mysties, M. ’ 


Leroy has accumulated a mass of cireum- 
stantial data, and this portion of his book 
is by far the most valuable. He has enum- 
erated dozens of instanees, and has un- 
earthed the testimony of eye-witnesses in a 
large number of these, thereby making im- 
mediately available a mass of material 
from the most widely seattered and inacces- 
sible sourees. Special attention is of course 
given to the eases of St. Joseph of Coper- 
tino and St. Teresa. It must be admitted 
that much of this evidence is very striking 
—the witnesses in many instances verify- 

the aetuality of the levitation by pass- 

veir hands under the body of the levi- 
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tated saint, as well as observing it carefully 
and without apparent emotional bias. 
Eliminating all doubtful cases, M. Leroy 
concludes that the evidence for the genu- 
ine levitation of many of these saints and 
mysteis is undoubted and conclusive, and 
consequently that the occasional levitation 
of the human body is a fact. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, M. Le- 
roy then proceeds to compare the physical 
and psychological characteristics of levita- 
tion in the cases of (a) Catholic mysties, 
and (b) mediums. He concludes that there 
are certain analogies, but also certain dif- 
ferences. The principal analogies which he 
sees are: The upward or horizontal move- 
ment of the body; the fact that it ean be 
lifted in any position; the fact that inani- 
mate objects (such as chairs) are some- 
times lifted with the body; the fact that 
the descent is usually slow and gentle; the 
fact that a peculiar organic state is gener- 
ally noted; the fact that an invisible power 
seems to be present, producing the levita- 
tion. Further, the phenomenon is in both 
cases relatively rare. 

Coming now to the alleged differences 
between the levitations of mediums and 
those noted in Christian hagiography, M. 
Leroy has listed these in tabulated form. 
the most important being the following: 

1. The levitations of mystics are con- 
spicuous and intense, whereas those of me- 
diums are coy and elusive. 

2. In the case of mysties, the body seems 
to have lost weight, while with mediums 
‘“*the body seems to rest on some invisible 
support!’ 

3. The mystice’s body is often irradi- 
ated during a levitation ; this is never noted 
during the levitations of mediums. 

4. The levitations of mysties are last- 
ing; those of mediums brief and fleeting. 

5. For the one ease the locality is im- 
material; the other almost always in a 
seance-room. 

6. The one takes place in-any degree of 
light; the other only in darkness or semi- 
darkness. 

7. No 


change of temperature: frequent 
lowering 


of the temperature. 
8. Illness no obstacle; illness inhibits 
the phenomenon. 
9. Spontaneous 
trance condition. 


10. No co-operation of those present; 
seeming vital co-operation. 


ecstasy; provoked 
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11. Private demonstrations; public oc- 
currences. 

12. Personal faculty; alleged heredi- 
tary power. 

13. Moral perfection of the life; indif- 
ferent morality. 

14. Asceticism; no asceticism. 

15. Repugnance to displaying power; 
eager display of power. } 

16. Unexpected; purposely invoked. 

Such are the main differences which M. 
Leroy finds between the levitations of mys- 
tics, on the one hand, and mediums, on the 
other. It may be admitted that—judging 
from the scant accounts available in both 
sets of instances—some of these differences 
seem to exist. Others, on the contrary, 
seem to be very forced, and impress one 
with the conviction that M. Leroy is trying 
to make out a ‘‘ease,’’ by placing undue 
emphasis upon dubious or unessential de- 
tails. After all, the levitation itself is the 
important phenomenon. The impression 
made upon me by this portion of the book 
is that, having been forced to admit that 
the evidence for the levitation of mediums 
is at least as good as that for the levitation 
of Catholie saints, M. Leroy feels himself 


bound to accentuate certain apparent dif- 
ferences, in the hope that the reader will 
be forced to conclude that the modus oper- 
andi is really different, though apparently 


similar. This, however, brings us to Part 
III. of his book, devoted to theories. 

After having disposed of the @ priori ob- 
jections of sceptics, M. Leroy summarizes 
the three types of theories which have been 
advanced in order to explain levitation. 
These are: the naturalistic, a ‘‘ qualified 
supernaturalism,’’ and absolute super- 
naturalism. 

Considering, first, his qualified super- 
naturalism: We have (a) the view that 
levitation results from some unknown con- 
dition of the organism, depending in turn 
upon a special gift of the Holy Ghost. 
Aside from this latter element, it will be 
seen that this is merely a form of qualified 
naturalistic explanation. (b): The spirit- 
ualistie explanation—that disembodied 
spirits actually lift the body into the air. 
It is certainly problematical how many in- 
telligent spiritualists would nowadays hold 
this crude view. M. Leroy naturally re- 
jects both these theories—as well he might. 

In the section devoted to absolute su- 
pernaturalism, M. Leroy gives the ortho- 
dox Catholic view of levitation—which is, 
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to my mind, a beautiful example of the way 
in which crafty word-juggling can be 
made to mean anything and nothing. Here 
it is, from p. 247: 

‘*. .. Levitation may be supposed to 
be a non-objective phenomenon, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, but no less 
fraught with superior reality. It may be 
termed hallucination, but a divine one, 
infinitely truer than the short sight of «he 
non-hallucinated people. According to 
this explanation, levitation is, in some 
cases, not a charisma of the levitated per- 
son, but of him who is granted the sighi of 
it; and this interpretation accounts for 
some difficult cases. . . . where a very sin- 
cere and trustworthy testimony does not 
receive from other circumstances a satis- 
factory confirmation 

If this means anything at all, it means 
that levitation is not to be considered a 
physical phenomenon, but a hallucination 
—the hallucinated person being in a pecul: 
iar psychological condition. Of course this 
view is directly contradicted by the facts 
that: (a) in numerous instances, several 
individuals have witnessed a levitation at 
the same time; (b) in many instances, the 
witnesses have actually placed their hands 
under the body and verified the levitation 
in question; (¢c) such apparent levitations 
have _ occasionally been photographed 
(Richet, Thirty Years, ete., p. 549); (d) 
these witnesses were, in the majority of 
cases, unemotional scientific men, whose 
conduct at the time showed not the slight- 
est trace of having been hallucinated ; and 
(e) in some instances, partial levitations 
have been registered by means of scales, 
balances and other laboratory apparatus. 
This theory of M. Leroy’s, therefore, breaks 
down completely in the face of the avail- 
able evidence, and we are forced to the con- 
clusion that levitations are physical phe- 
nomena—that the body has actually been 
lifted from the floor or earth, either by 
normal or by supernormal means. 

Contrary to the opinion of M. Leroy, | 
must regard the evidence for the levitation 
of mediums as infinitely stronger than the 
evidence for the levitation of saints. It is 
newer, better attested, more circumstantial, 
and verified by men of science in a scien- 
tific age, rather than by religious enthusi- 
asts in a superstitious age. I need not here 
enter into any summary of this evidence, 
some of which has been given by M. Leroy, 
but in far greater detail by Richet (op 
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I should like to quote one account, 
ver, Which seems to have been over- 
d by nearly all writers upon this sub- 
though it is one of the most striking 
ints on record. At a meeting of the 
ish) S. P. R., October 26, 1894, Sir 
‘ Lodge read his paper upon the phe- 
na witnessed by himself, Richet, My- 
ind Ochorowiez in the presence of 
pia Palladino, and at the conclusion 

paper Sir William Crookes made the 
ving statements concerning the allied 
mena he had witnessed in the pres- 
of D. D. Home. He said: 

... The best cases of Home’s levita- 
| witnessed were in my own house. On 
ceasion he went to a clear part of 
‘oom, and, after standing quietly for 
ute, told us he was rising. I saw him 

rise up with a continuous gliding 
movement and remain about six inches off 
the ground for several seconds, when he 
slowly deesended. On this occasion no one 
ed from their places. On another oc- 
casion | was invited to come to him, when 
he rose 18 inehes off the ground, and I 
passed my hands under his feet, round 
him, and over his head when he was in the 
alr. 


“On 


tio) 
One 
thi 


a ll 


moy 


several occasions Home and the 
chair on which he was sitting at the table 
rose off the ground. This was generally 
done very deliberately, and Home then 
sometimes tueked his feet on the seat of 
the chair and held up his hands in view 
of all of us. On such an oceasion I have got 
down and seen and felt that all four legs 
were off the ground at the same time, 
Home’s feet being on the chair. Less fre- 
quently the levitating power extended to 
these sitting next to him. Once my wife 
was thus raised off the ground in her chair 


Now, in the first place, I challenge M. Le- 
roy to produce any evidence equal to this in 
value, reported by an eminent man of sci- 


ence 


And in the second place testimony 
such as this disposes of all theories of hal- 
lucination, divinely inspired or otherwise. 
[lome on this oceasion, as on many other 
occasions, Was very evidently raised from 
the floor by some means; and other me- 
diums seem to have been levitated also, un- 
der excellent conditions of control, by 
What we must take to be the same means. 
There can be no question, I think, as to the 
genuine character of many of these levita- 
tons: they are well verified, supernormal 
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physical phenomena. They actually occur. 
Such being the case, we are forced to seek 
some explanation, and are of necessity, as 
scientific investigators, forced to fall back 
upon some more or less naturalistic theory 
—which M. Leroy of course rejects. 

In eases of bodily levitation, there is 
certainly no actual loss of weight, in the 
sense that the organs and tissues of the 
body are disintegrated, as they are as- 
serted to be in certain cases of ‘‘dematerial- 
ization.’’ The human body remains in- 
tact. What seemingly occurs is that the 
pull of gravity is in some way partially 
or wholly neutralized or overcome for the 
time being. This must be due to some 
‘‘foree’’ generated within the medium’s 
body, or the immediate environment, or 
both, counteracting in some way the gravi- 
tational pull. We must remember, in this 
connection, that ‘‘weight’’ is a relative, and 
not an absolute, thing. Weight is not an 
inherent attribute of an object, as most 
people think, but is soley due to the attrac- 
tion of gravitation. Thus, a pound weight 
does not weigh the same at the equator and 
at the North Pole, for the simple reason 
that the weight is further from the center 
of gravity (the center of the earth) at the 
equator than at the pole, and hence weighs 
less. On the moon it would weigh some- 
what less than three ounces because of the 
moon’s smaller mass than the earth’s; on 
the sun nearly 28 pounds for the converse 
reason. Alone in a universe of chaos it 
would have no weight at all. Whatever 
particular numerical modification of the 
theory of gravitation we may ultimately 
be foreed to accept, due to Einstein’s 
views, and whatever theory we may ulti- 
mately adopt for the causation of gravita- 
tion, we must always admit that falling 
bodies act as if they were being subjected 
to some subtle pull—which is all that New- 
ton claimed. If this pull, this attractive 
force, could be in some measure counter- 
acted, therefore, the attracted body would 
appear to lose weight. and might actually 
float in the air, as though it had practically 
no ‘‘weight’’ for the time being. We 
should then have a levitation of the body 
in question. 

Now we know that this can actually be 
accomplished experimentally, using a 
metal ball as the object to be raised. A 
sort of ‘‘repulsive magnetism’’ is generated 
in the metal plate on which the ball rests, 
and the ball is repelled from the plate, so 
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that it floats some distance in the air 
above it. This is a simple physical experi- 
ment which has often been accomplished. 
I do not, of course, for one moment con- 
tend that there is any direct analogy here: 
the human body is not a metal object, and 
there is no known magnetic or electrical 
energy which would act upon it as it aeted 
upon the metal ball, in the above experi- 
ment. It is possible, however, that we may 
have here an indirect analogy, which may 
afford us some clue to what occurs when a 
human body is levitated as it occasionally 
is. 

Let us for the moment omit considera- 
tion of the relativity theory, and assume 
that the weight of any body or object is 
due to an actual gravitational pull—to a 
force as postulated by Newton. This is con- 
stant and invariable, and the laws govern- 
ing it are definitely known. Such being 
the case, there seem to be only two ways in 
which this *‘pull’’ could be neutralized or 
overcome: (1) Some ‘‘sereen’’ must be in- 
troduced between the earth and the body, 
shielding it from the pull in question; or 
(2) scme repulsive energy or ‘force’ 
must be generated in the body itself, tend- 
ing to offset the pull of gravity, in some- 
what the same way that light-waves can 
neutralize each other, resulting in dark- 
ness. It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the fact that such a hypothetical energy 
can be neither electricity nor magnetism, 
but some energy unknown to modern sci- 
ence and as such distinctly ‘*supernormal’’ 
in character. 

As to supposition Number 1: There is 
no known substance which is in any sense 
‘‘opaque’’ to gravity, in the way that cer- 
tain substances are opaque to other known 
forces or energies. Thus, giass is trans- 
parent to light while it is opeque for elee- 
tricity, while a sheet of iron is opaque to 
light while it is transparent for electricity, 
ete. But there is no substance known 
which in any way sereens or shuts off the 


pull of gravity. Furthermore, in eases of 


levitation, no such screen was employed, 
the body being perfectly freely suspended 


in space. We may therefore disregard this 


supposition, and fall back upon Number 2. 
as the only conceivable one consistent with 
the older Newtonian theory of gravitation. 

According to this view, some unknown 
‘*force’’ is spontaneously generated within 
the body, tending to offset or neutralize 
the attraction of gravitation, and hence 
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causing it to lose ‘‘weight.’’ What the na- 
ture of this ‘‘force’’ may be we have not, of 
course, the slightest inkling. It is obyi- 
ously supernormal, unknown and myster- 
ious. If such a force exists, it is one of the 
duties of psychical researchers of the fu- 
ture to attempt to isolate and study it, 
Without entering into this theoretical ques- 
tion at greater length now, however, | et 
us first of all consider one or two points 
which may be thought to have some bearing 
upon the problem under consideration. 

It is probably fairly well known that ‘he 
Fakirs and Yogis of India elaim to be able 
to produce levitation experimentally, by 
means of certain breathing exercises, which 
(it is asserted) facilitate the intake and 
distribution of prana,—the subtle, vital 
essence which is imbibed during the exer- 
cises in question. In my Higher Psychical 
Development (p. 57), I touched upon this 
question, remarking that: 

oe As you practice these breathing 
exercises, in connection with concentration, 
you are said to pass through four stages. 
(1) The body breaks out into perspiration; 
(2) everything appears to go black before 
you. That passes off, and then you exper'- 
ence the sensation of (3) hopping about 
like a frog. If you are sitting cross-legged, 
this is a curious feeling. Physically, peo- 
ple do not move, although apparently in 
some cases they do; and the theory is that 
you are able only to hop about like this 
because the body is not properly balanced. 
If, they say, it were properly balanced, 
then, instead of hopping about, you would 
go straight up into the air—which is (4) 
levitation. igs 

The theory is, of course, that levitation 
is thus induced by breathing exercises, 
which increase the flow of ‘‘prana”’ 
through the body, which in turn neutra- 
lizes the pull of gravity. 

Without, now, stopping to discuss this 
Oriental theory, let us pass on to certain 
facts, more or less connected with it, which 
I myself have observed. These observations 
[ included in my paper read before the 
First International Psychical Congress, 
Copenhagen, 1921. I quote herewith a por- 
tion of this Report: 

‘**. . You all know the old ‘lifting 
game,’ in which four persons lift a fifth, 
seated in a chair, by placing their fingers 
under the arms and knees of the seated 
person. All four persons doing the lifting 
bend forward several times, in unisov, in- 
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» and exhaling deeply together. The 
m1 seated in the chair also inhales and 
es at the same time. On the fifth 
(say) all five persons hold their 
h; the fingers of the four lifters are 
‘ly inserted under the arms and legs 
e seated subject, and the lift is made. 
a faet, which practically everyone will 
t, that, under these circumstances, the 
n lifted seems to lose weight. <A 
‘man, whom it is found impossible to 
first, will be lifted with apparent ease 
the lifters’ four fingers, after the 
hing and bending exercises have been 
That is the subjective impression 

e lifters. The question of course it: 
‘re really any loss of weight, or is this 
vy a subjective impression—an_illu- 


ithough this test has been tried by 
many thousands of persons, it is curious 
that no one ever seems to have thought of 
putting the matter to the test by trying 
it upon registering scales, upon which the 
combined weight would, every moment, be 
in evidence. This test we undertook. On 
the afternoon of July 25, (1921), we tried 
this experiment a number of times upon 


the platform of one of the large, self-regis- 
tering scales, manufactured by the Toledo 
Scales Co., built to register up to 2,000 


pounds. This seale had been especially ad- 
justed with the greatest exactitude for our 
test, and its accuracy was checked off be- 
fore and after the experiment. 

“Those doing the lifting were Mr. Wil- 
liam Russell (electrician), Mr. Burling 
Hull (conjurer), Mr. Albert Poyner, of the 
Toledo Seales Company, and myself. . . 
The reader of weights recorded during the 
various lifts was Mr. W. J. Mahnken, an 
expert engineer. 

‘*“\ chair was placed in the center of the 
Weighing platform. Upon this the subject 
to be lifted was seated. The four lifters 
took up their positions upon four corners 
of the platform. Our combined weight 

five persons) was exactly 712 pounds. 
Movements upon our part produced only 
slighf oscillations of the needle on the re- 
cording dial. Deep breathing produced 
almost no appreciable effect. 

‘Under these circumstances, the neces- 
sary bendings and breathings were under- 
taken. On the fifth count, the lift was 
made—slowly, lasting about five seconds. 
The experiment was performed five times. 
“nr the first lift, the recorder stated that 
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the needle on the dial had fallen to 660 
pounds—a loss of 52 pounds. On the sec- 
ond lift, there was an apparent loss of 52 
pounds. On the third lift, of 60 pounds. 
On the fourth lift, of 60 pounds. And on 
the fifth lift, of 60 pounds. These losses 
tallied with the subjective feelings of the 
lifters, who also felt that weight had been 
lost. How account for these remarkable re- 
sults ? 

‘Tf I lifted a chair, while standing upon 
the platform, the dial first of all showed a 
sudden increase of weight, then a lessened 
weight, and finally swung back to normal. 
If I ‘‘squatted’’ on my toes, and suddenly 
rose to an upright position, a similar gain 
and then loss of weight was observed. In 
our lifting tests, however, no gain of weight 
was at any time reported, invariably a loss, 
which however slowly returned to normal, 
as the subject was held for some consider- 
able time in the air. I have no the- 
ory to offer as to these observations, which 
[ cannot fully explain. I do not for a mo- 
ment assume that any actual loss of weight 
occurred in the body of the lifted subject. 
I merely give you the facts as recorded, 
hoping that others may check off these re- 
sults, and discover what freak in the laws 
of mechanics was responsible for the re- 
sults we obtained... . ”’ 

It should, perhaps, be added that flash- 
light photographs of the dial were taken 
at the time, showing these losses; and also 
that I repeated these tests, some two years 
later, in Toledo, with more or less similar 
results, save that considerably smaller loss- 
es were then noted. 

Let us compare these curious results 
with some obtained by the Milan Commis- 
sion (1892), during their experiments with 
Kusapia Palladino. Here we read: 

‘*Kusapia, seated on a chair, was placed 
on the platform of a weighing machine, and 
her feet were strongly bound together by 
a handkerchief. One of us, M. Finzi, was 
told off to read the weight. M. Sehiapa- 
relli and I employed ourselves in watching 
closely the balance and its surroundings, so 
as to be sure that Eusapia did not touch 
with hand or foot the ground, or any ob- 
ject in the neigborhood. 

‘*‘Her weight with the chair was 58 kilo- 
grams (nearly 128 pounds) ; we placed on 
the seale a weight of 500 grams, at a point 
where it would be equivalent to 50 kilo- 
grams, and then the rider was placed at the 
figure eight. Eusapia’s weight was thus 
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exactly balanced. Then, though Eusapia 
did not move her chair, we had, in order to 
maintain equilibrium, to shift the rider 
first to six, then to four, and then to two, 
and finally to zero, and further, to obtain 
exact equilibrium, it would have been nec- 
essary to take away a little of the weight 
of 500 grams which represented 50 kilo- 
grams. It will be seen, therefore, that Eu- 
sapia diminished her weight in this experi- 
ment by at least 8 kilograms (17/4 
pounds). We are certain that she threw 
nothing away (if she had thrown anything 
away she would have to recover it in order 
to restore her original weight as she pres- 
ently did), and equally certain that she 
derived no support from any neigboring 
object. And, finally, the movement was 
sufficiently slow—it oceupied from ten to 
twenty seconds—to make it impossible to 
attribute it to any jump, or quick move- 
ment of any kind... . ”’ 

It is true that the experimenters did not 
consider these tests ‘‘conelusive,’’ because 
of the crudeness of their seales, and later 
tests undertaken with more delicate bal- 
ances yielded striking and positive, but 
not such remarkable, results. ‘‘Upon one 
occasion, when the balance was placed some 


ten inches behind Eusapia, in response to 
an urgent movement of her hand the rider 
oscillated violently, while the hands, feet 
and knees of the medium were being se- 


curely held. This effect, as of some heavy 
weight’s being thrown into the scale, was 
however, never repeated.’’ 

At the conclusion of her tenth seance 
in New York, I myself saw Eusapia step 
upon the platform of the scale, and appar- 
ently lose four pounds within a very few 
seconds. This occurred on December 9th, 
1909, and is noted in the (as yet unpub- 
lished) records of the American Palladino 
seances. It may be stated, in passing, that 
[ have frequently seen Eusapia make 
tables, stools, and other objects ‘‘light’’ or 
‘‘heavy’’ at will, merely by placing her 
hands over them, and ‘‘willing’’ them to 
become so. The chemical balance tests with 
Margery may also be recalled, in this con- 
neetion. 

Although these apparent losses of weight 
cannot, of course, be considered in any 
sense true levitations, they may perhaps 
be held to be partial levitations — effects 
which, if more pronounced, would have re- 
sulted in total levitations. The lifting of 
inanimate objects has interest, in this con- 
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nection, because of the fact that the chair 
or stool on which the medium was sitting 
was occasionally said to have been levi- 
tated with his body, at the same time. 
Now, we have moré or less accustomed 
ourselves to the idea that telekinesis is -f- 
fected by means of some externalization of 
energy from the medium’s body, which can 
become sufficiently ‘‘solid’’ to affect matter, 
In other words, a sort of energized, in\ 
ble teleplasm. There is a great deal of 
rect and indirect evidence that this ex»): 
nation is largely correct. The vital energy 
issues from the medium’s finger-tips, par- 
ticularly, ‘‘charging’’ the material objects 
on which the hands are laid, affecting in- 
struments and photographic plates, affect- 
ing the human body, and so on. Doubtiess 
the ‘‘cold breeze’’ which issued from var- 
ious spots on Eusapia’s body was closely 
allied to this—a current which was cer- 
tainly objective, as we verified to our com- 
plete satisfaction during the Naples ex- 
periments, when we observed that a small 
flag fluttered actively when placed in its 
path, the medium’s mouth and nose being 
effectually held. Crawford apparently saw 
the process of the gradual condensation of 
this vital current into visible teleplasm. 
Finally, we have teleplasm itself, shaped 
and formed into definite materializations. 
Here, then, we seem to have a graduated 
series of stages all the way from invisible 
energy to solid ‘‘matter.’’ During normal 
dematerialization the reverse process ap- 
parently takes place, the visible substance 
returning to invisible energy, which is re- 
absorbed into the medium’s organism. 
Often this externalized energy seems to 
act as an attractive force, drawing objects 
toward the medium. More often, seem- 
ingly, it acts in the reverse manner, repel- 
ling objects from the medium. In the 
physical world, whenever such action is 
noted, there is also a corresponding reac- 
tion ; whenever an apple falls to the ground 
the earth also rises to meet the apple, the 
distance being proportional to the difference 
in mass between the earth and the apple. 
The same law doubtless applies whenever 
supernormal physical phenomena are noted. 
There is a reaction upon the body of the 
medium, and indeed such corresponding 
reactions have frequently been noted in 
muscular twitehings, contractions, etc¢., 
coincidental with the movement of the 
object. This was frequently noted in the 
ease of Eusapia. In such eases, then, we 
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an invisible energy acting and. react- 
‘etween the medium’s body and a mass 
itter—the object moved. Inasmuch as 
/bject is generally much lighter than 
ody of the psychic, the object is moved 
the subject’s body remains relatively 
mary. But, supposing that the object 
much heavier than the body of the 
im, being practically ‘‘immovable.’’ 
not the reaction then have the effect 
ving the medium’s body away from 
yject, which would remain stationary ? 
if this outflowing of telekinetic energy 
more or less constant and continuous, 
might not the medium’s body be repelled 
backwards in space ? 

Suppose, now, that such an outpouring 
of telekinetie energy occurred, directed 
downwards, i. e., toward the earth. The 
latter would then act as an ‘‘immovable 
body,’’ while the medium would be pro- 
pelled upwards into space—that is, levi- 
tated! This would continue as long as the 
expenditure of force continued, and, when 
it began to diminish, the medium’s body 
would gradually sink to earth: again, as is 
usually the ease. A slight or sporadic 
externalization would thus result in lessen- 
ing the weight of the subject, while a power- 
ful and continuous exudation would induce 
a genuine levitation. No weight would 
actually be lost, from the physiological 
point-of-view ; the attraction of gravitation 
would be just as uniform and law-abiding 
as ever, but a levitation would result never- 
theless, because of this externalization of 
telekinetie foree, powerful enough to offset 
it for the time being. We have here, per- 
haps, some faint clue as to the modus 
operandi of such levitations, enabling us 
to formulate in our minds some definite and 
not too irrational picture of what occurs 
on such occasions, Granting their actuality, 
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some explanation is certainly needed, and ° 


it seems to me that the theory formulated 
above covers the observed facts in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. 

What is the nature of this telekinetie 
energy, and what are the factors which are 
inst: umental in causing its externalization ? 
As yet, we know very little concerning it; 
still less of the conditions which facilitate 
or insure its exteriorization. It seems to 
be allied to, though not identical with, the 
neural energy of the body. It does not 
seem to be radiated from the plexuses or 
great vital centers, though it may be 
generated within them. It is probably con- 
nected, in some subtle way, with the sexual 
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energies. It can affect matter and the 
material world, and become more or less 
substantial or ‘‘solid’’ for the time being.* 
It is sporadic and uncertain in its mani- 
festations ; is occasionally exteriorized spon- 
taneously (poltergeist phenomena), but 
more often voluntarily and experimentally. 
Its activities are usually associated with a 
peculiar psycho-physiological condition of 
the medium (trance, ete.), and it is the 
basis of physical mediumship. Beyond 
this we can hardly go at present. 


Now, although there is at present no 
scientifie basis for this belief, it is to me 
quite conceivable that the human body 
may be at times polarized, permitting a 
greater flow of energy through it than at 
other times. We have examples of this in 
the physical world. The copper wire does 
not generate the electricity which it carries ; 
the electric energy merely flows through it 
(or around it). The magnetism in a bar- 
magnet is not generated within the magnet, 
but is permitted to flow through it, when 
all the atoms in the iron bar are pointed in 
the same direction. Heat the magnet red- 
hot, and it is no longer a magnet, since its 
atoms once mare point north and south. 
tion (north and south) but in every direc- 
tion. The flow of magnetism through it is 
thus prevented until the bar of iron is again 
magnetized, when it will be found that its 
atoms once more point north and south. 
Similarly, it has been contended, the human 
body can be thus polarized, to a certain 
extent, enabling a greater flow of vital 
energy through it to take place. Diet is 
said to facilitate this; so does bodily 
posture ; so do right feelings and emotions; 
while the Yogis claim that certain breath- 
ing exercises have an enormous influence 
in this direction. I am inclined to believe 
that rhythm also has a remarkable effeet— 
the study of which has been almost entirely 
neglected. I will tell of a remarkable ex- 
perience I once had, in this connection, 
when I was about eighteen years of age. 

At that time in my life I was always in 
excellent physical condition, the captain of 
both cricket and football teams of my 
school, and constantly engaged in gym- 
nasties, tennis, fencing, boxing, running, 
and so on. During one summer vacation, 
my chum and I walked from London to 
Exeter in a week—a distance, counting side- 
trips, ete., of approximately thirty miles a 


2 Eusapia was wont to say that she could move objects 
if her will were sufficiently solid. 
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day. On the evening of the seventh day, 
we both of us had an identical experience: 
We felt that we could rise into the air and 
float with only the slightest extra exertion ; 
that we almost had difficulty in keeping on 
the ground! This feeling of physical ecstasy 
(for I ean only eall it that) lasted for 
about ten or twelve minutes; but it was 
noted by both of us at the same time, and 
lasted in both cases for about the same 
length of time. It was a unique and never- 
to-be-forgotten experience, unlike anything 
I have experienced before or since. It was 
not due to mere excellence of physical con- 
dition, as I have emphasized the fact that I 
was, at the time, nearly always in perfect 
training. We both of us attributed it, at 
the time, to the constant rhythm imparted 
to the body by the walking, and the deep 
breathing which we frequently practised in 
unison. Perhaps we were wiser than we 
knew ! 

It is all very well for the strictly 
scientific investigator to turn up his nose at 
these suggestions ; but the fact remains that, 
if levitation is a genuine phenomenon, it is 
# most extraordinary one, and a_ phe- 
nomenon which no one has ever attempted 
to explain in any detail, so far as I know. 
The only recourse for such a critic is to 
assert that genuine levitation never occurs 
at all—which is certainly an way 
of disposing of the difficulty. But there is 
an enormous body of evidence tending to 
prove that genuine levitation of the human 
body does in faet occur: M. Leroy has 
accumulated much of this, and much more 
might easily be cited from spiritualistie 
sourees. Many of these instances are 
vouched for by eminent men of science, 
who have observed the phenomenon in a 
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leisurely and dispassionate manner. Dowbt- 
less, many cases have never been recorded, 
For instance, two acquaintances of mine 
have positively assured me that they have 
been levitated, while remaining perfectly 
rational and wide-awake. Both instances 
occurred in the afternoon, while they \ ere 
dressed and more or less busily occupied, 
The evidence for many of Home’s levita- 
tions seems incontestable. If, therefore, 
levitation is a fact, it requires some expla- 
nation, and I have attempted to sugvest 
such an explanation in the preceding para- 
graphs, which may or may not contain 
within them some element of truth. As 
to this, time alone can tell! 

I must of course also point out that I 
have discussed the problem of levitation 
purely from the point of view of Newion- 
ian gravitation, and have said nothing 
concerning the relativity theory, which, as 
we know, has thrown an entirely new light 
upon many physical problems, and, especi- 
ally upon the nature of gravity, ete. I do 


not know to what extent some theory of lev- 
itation might be worked out, from the 
relativistic point of view, which substitutes 
‘gravitational field,’’ ‘‘eurvature of space- 
’’ ete., for the traditional theory. Mr. 


time, 
sird has given some attention to this idea 
(this JouRNAL, March, 1928) ; I quite join 
him in leaving its detailed development to 
some more specialized investigator. I have 
merely attempted to discuss this interesting 
problem from the psychical researcher’s 
point of view, to offer some possible theo- 
retic interpretation, and particularly to call 
the reader’s attention to the mass of evi- 
dence there is for genuine levitation, much 
of which has been ably summarized by 
M. Leroy. 





THE DIRECTING INTELLIGENCE 
IN BIOLOGY AND METAPSYCHICS 


By RENE SUDRE 


OR the reintegration of metapsy- 
chies with organized contemporary 
science, it is not sufficient that meta- 
ies eliminate from her domain every 
ut of the supernatural, the moral, and 
uystical; it is equally necessary that 
‘e itself eliminate all its theories that 
ot in accord with the facts of meta- 
ics. What does this ensemble of facts 
That there is a spiritual world 
vious to all attempts at purely physi- 

ud mechanical explanation. By what- 
name we may choose to eall it, this 

is the world of thought, of volition, 

e will to live, of the mind. We need 

not seek to learn whether there is any 
essential opposition between the two prin- 
ciples of spirit and matter, for matter—or 
better, the physical reality of which matter 
is the symbol—is perhaps something from 


us? 


which spirit is: not completely absent; and 
vice versa, it is entirely possible that any 
manifestation that fails to involve a move- 
ment or a transformation of energy falls 
short of being the ultimate manifestation 
of the spirit. 


We do not go back to prime causes; we 
but take the prima facie aspects as the facts 
present these to us. In the seale of our 
values and as our reason works, there is a 
capital difference between a pebble and an 
insect, between a brain and an opinion. 
There is, on the contrary, very little dif- 
ference indeed between thought reduced to 
the bare sensory reports, as it is envisaged 
and thought drawing on extrasensorial 
sources, such as metapsychies shows us in 
the phenomena of clairvoyance. So that 
the science which we study is incompatible 
with the doetrines which it is customary 
and convenient to call materialistic or 
mechanistic, and which reduce all mental 
processes to fundamentals of physical move- 
ment and physico-chemical occurrences. 

There exists, in contemporaneous biology, 
a strong reaction against mechanistic 
phil sophy. The almost hopeless attitude 
ot a Loeb, although it has gained a certain 


by science and by orthodox philosophy ; 


number of adepts in all countries, is at this 
hour far from being that of official science. 
The vigorous impression made in all quart- 
ers by the ideas of Bergson has oriented 
many biologists toward a more adequate 
and more nearly justified conception of the 
phenomena of life; and this new attitude 
is not confined to biologists who, like 
Driesch, are philosophers as well. 

[ should like to diseuss in the present 
paper a doctrine, called that of biotechnics, 
introduced by the German, R. H. Francé 
While remaining very strictly biological, 
this doctrine is particularly well suited to 
the interpretation of the phenomena of 
metapsyechies. The most recent exposition 
of the doctrine is in a book that appeared 
in Munich during 1921, under the title 
Bios, die Gesetze der Welt (Bios, the Laws 
of the World). It rests upon the following 
principles : 

1. The laws governing conscious tech- 
nical creation by man are none other than 
those involved in morphological processes 
—that is to say, in the creation of forms in 
organic nature. 

2. Organisms, considered in their struct- 
ures and their relations, are themselves 
technical products in every sense of the 
words, and they display the same laws 
of finality and of reason as those controlling 
the intellectual activity of man. 

3. The psychic factors which play a role 
in technical invention by man ought to be 
observable, at least in their essential quali- 
ties, in the organic creations by and of 
nature, if we grant a unitary and harmoni- 
ous concept of life. 

4. No mechanistic concept of life can 
explain technical activities; no more the 
conscious activity which we see in man than 
the unconscious activity that characterizes 
the forms of the animate world. 

Professor Adolf Wagner, of the Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck, who is a botanist and 
biologist of distinetion, has recognized the 
justness of these ideas, and has developed 
them in a work that appeared five or six 
years ago and_ that 


possesses extreme 
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interest for us. This book is entitled Das 
Zweckgesetz in der Natur: Grundlinien 
einer Metamechanik des Lebens (Finality 
in Nature: the Basis for a Metamechanies 
of Life). The bosk was published in 
Zurich in 1923. The word ‘‘finality’’ in 
its title, as throughout the present paper, 
is to be understood in the philosophical 
sense; and to this end I may quote the 
Century Dictionary, which defines it as 
‘‘the doctrine that nothing exists or was 
made except for a determinate end.’’ The 
finalist regards all things as directed toward 
some definite goal. Whether this direction 
is conscious or not is something else; but it 
must be quite as effective and quite as 
incorrigible in its pursuit of its ends as 
though it were. 

[ believe that my readers will appreciate 
a knowledge of the principal points of this 
philosophy, as developed in the Francé 
and Wagner books; and after I have exhib- 
ited these points, I am sure that it will be 
clear how these theories adapt themselves 
to the most striking facts of teleplastics. 

Wagner makes a distinction between 
intelligence and reason. His definitions 
are at variance with those ordinarily given, 
for he attributes to intelligence the facul- 


ties of abstraction and of judgment, both 
of which are placed by Kant among the 


attributes of pure reason. For Wagner, 
reason is understood as an act resulting in 
some concrete production. An intelligent 
man, if he allowed himself to be guided 
entirely by his intelligence, might well be 
‘ompletely void of rationality in his con- 
duct; and on the other hand a man without 
intelligence, if he permitted himself to be 
led by instinctive sentiments of reason 
inherent in him, could quite well act rea- 
sonably. It is incorrect, in these terms, to 
speak of animals as being devoid of reason, 
as though this faculty were the unique 
appurtenance of the human race; and 
equally incorrect to speak of intelligent 
animals, as though intelligence were now 
and again to be met accidentally in the 
world of the beasts. Intelligence is nothing 
but a means of attaining a superior rung 
in life’s ladder by adapting one’s self 
better and better to one’s environment. 
Intelligence is a product, reason the pro- 
ducer. Reason is the superior and primi- 
tive faculty. It is of reason that we speak 
when we talk about ‘* Nature.’’ It is reason 
that governs the psychie functions. It is 
always present, right down to the very 
bottom of the organic world, among the 
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unicellular protozoans. It may be called 
‘‘mind’’; and everything that lives pos.- 
sesses a mind. 

After this preamble, Wagner goes on to 
make it-out that there are two causalities: 
a mechanistic causality and an organic or 
technical causality. Perhaps we micht 
even say technological. The first char. 
acterizes a machine, the second the mind 
of the man who constructs the machine, 
This is not to be understood as implying 
that the mechanistic causality pertains 
uniquely to the inorganic world and tee):ni- 
cal causality uniquely to the organic. There 
is in the living world a great deal that 
must be recognized as mechanical; and 
among minerals there are some things that 
are not entirely explicable on a mechanical 
basis [doubtless Wagner has here in mind 
mainly the behavior of crystals—J. M. B.]. 
To consider the living world, this world is 
subject for instance to the physico-chemical 
forees of nutrition, but this subjection is in 
effect one of laws superior to the organism, 
of biotechnical laws. The physiology of 
today ignores these latter, and is almost 
exclusively physico-chemical in its interests. 
It is a question of purely mechanical and 
physical content to know that in plants 
there are conduits for the sap, and that the 
rising of the latter in these is regulated by 
the laws of weight, pressure, osmosis, 
capillarity, ete. But these functions have 
nothing to do with the laws of biotechnies 
which have ereated all this structure, and 
in the design thereof have utilized these 
physical laws. That the activity of pro- 
toplasm has been able to produce such a 
complex machine operating successfully in 
such complex fashion—this is the real 
problem of biology, and it is one that can- 
not be solved in mere terms of the proper- 
ties and relations of matter. 

Another example: the chlorophyllous 
function, which utilizes the carbon con- 
tained in the carbon dioxide gas of the air, 
is a chemical function; but if it is the duty 
of vegetable physiology to study all the 
details of this process, it would be a stupid 
error to tie up the entire biology of the 
plant with these. As mueh to create its 
external form as its interior structure, the 
plant utilizes all the available physico- 
chemical conditions; and often in the most 
perfect and most economical fashion. But 
one cannot say that the plant is determined 
by these conditions. Even in the cases 
where the apparatus is imperfect, a deeper 
study will show that it suffices for the needs 
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of the plant. ‘‘Nature,’’ remarks Wagner, 
‘is always more rational than man; she 
never makes anything superfiuous. She has 
all time to insure against doing so.’’ 

Aud our author adds: ‘‘The physical 
and chemical forces perform their task 
when the totality of conditions is brought 
together; but these forces do not make the 
conditions in question, they merely take 
advantage of them. It is to realize these 
conditions that the organism must strive; 
if it sueceeds it is capable of life; if not, it 
mus! die. This procedure of prescribing 
and bringing into effect and controlling 
the ensemble of conditions necessary to life 
must proceed from forces other than the 

ical and chemical ones through which 

life-processes themselves function. 

And here comes into play this special 
causality which finds its expression in the 
technical equipment of the organism.’’ 

| interrupt the analysis of Wagner’s 
book to observe that such a distinction is 
not new. Our great Claude Bernard has 
emphasized the importance of the “*diree- 
tive idea’’ in biology. ‘*The general agents 
of physical nature,’’ he says, **capable of 
producing separately the phenomena of 
life, are not capable of explaining the 
original installation of the machinery and 
the orderly sequence of its use.’> What 
Bernard calls ‘‘legislative forces,’’ in 
analogy with the ‘‘executive forees’’ of 
physies, correspond to the biotechnies of 
Francé and Wagner, to the entelechy of 
Driesch. All these names do but designate 
that imperceptible entity which at other 
moments we simply call **life,’’ and which 
Stahl does not seek to separate from the 
rational mind. 

The novelty introduced by our German 
authors is the identification of the practical 
activity of man with the creative instinct of 
Nature. Franeé and Wagner return to 
the doctrine of Schopenhauer, who regarded 
volition as the irrational principle of life 
and subordinated it to intelligence. The 
characteristie of conscious activity, that is 
to say of obedience to a plan, of pursuing a 
goal, may be described in other terms as 
that of finality. Introducing finality into 
Nature has always been regarded by 
modern naturalists as a scandalous pro- 
cedure. Wagner declares that these natural- 
ists are at an impasse: for they have 
Written “‘in the intention’’ of expelling 


finality from Nature, without having per- 
ceived that they themselves are thus taking 
Nature’s place. 
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If finality is in man, it is everywhere. 
The apparatus and instruments which man 
conceives and realizes are analogous to those 
which life creates to maintain a given 
species and to extend its field of action. 
The bird-catcher who takes birds with a 
snare has done nothing more or better 
than the spider that catches flies in its 
web. Are we to regard as a happy chance 
in the second case what we know to be 
intention in the first? Here Wagner 
severely criticizes the theory of natural 
selection. Before chance could create, in 
an animal which found itself in new con- 
ditions, the necessary new organs by a pro- 
cess of accumulation of partial variations, 
the animal would find life impossible. If 
it continues to live without these organs, 
they are superfluous. Such is the dilemma 
from which the Darwinists cannot escape, 
no matter how perfectly they may apply 
their doctrine. 


Protoplasm is the primordial instrument 
of life. If we regard it rather as the very 
essence of life, we cannnot understand how 
a simple cell may give birth now to a 
mushroom, now to a spruce, now to a worm, 
now to aman. Yet we know that nothing 
could be more alike than two given cells, 
and we know that it is often very diffi- 
eult to differentiate them from the physical 
and chemical viewpoint. The _ infinite 
variety of organic forms cannot proceed 
from differences in the molecular structure 
of the protoplasm. The very technique of 
animal and vegetable development is in- 
comprehensible unless one imagine an 
architectural force that assigns a plan of 
cellular construction. Driesch’s experi- 
ments in the sectioning of sea-urchin eggs 
have shown that this plan does not inhere 
in or is not attached to any fraction of the 
cell, but rather pertains to the ensemble, 
since each part, provided only that it con- 
tain a sufficient fraction of the original 
matter.of the cell, will reproduce the com- 
plete organism. When we think of the 
enormous number of functions which the 
protoplasm must assume in order to pro- 
duce an individual in accord with the 
directive plan, we cannot by any rational 
possibility make all this depend upon a 
grain of albuminoid jelly. 


. 


Wagner studies the functions of repro- 
duction and regeneration and makes it 
clear that these cannot be explained 
mechanistically. On the contrary, they 
betray a finality of the most flagrant sort. 
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He discusses the coneept of the ‘‘cellular 
society’’ which compares the individual 
with a colony, a community of autonomous 
elements. According to him this compari- 
son is not justified, because the cells of a 
superior organism have lost their autonomy 
and with it most of the properties which 
they enjoyed in the unicellular organism. 
In the second place they are not separate ; 
their protoplasm communicates from cell 
to cell and is exchanged from eell to cell 
through a set of extremely fine ramifica- 
tions. Finally, the superior organism is 
not an association in any real sense of the 
word, since it is derived from a unique 
cell which is successively fractionated. It 
is not composed of cells, it makes cells in 
absolute measure of its growth. These cells 
are then specialized in conformance with 
the principle of a division of work. We 
therefore perceive always in biology this 
prineiple of unity that characterizes its 
physical processes. 

A marriage between biology and _psy- 
chology : that is the aim of the biotechnical 
philosophy. The phenomena of the mind 
cannot be regarded as reflexes of the vital 
activity; they are rather the affective and 
essential components thereof. Movement 
—physical motion—to which one _ school 
strives so hard to reduce all else, is nothing 
more than a naive fiction, an abstraction 
drawn from the data of the senses of sight 
and touch, and which is used in building 
up the language of physies. Matter is an 
analogous abstraction. Sensation, senti- 
ment, are on the other hand the immediate 
data which impose themselves upon us and 
through which the psychie foundation of 
life must be translated. Now these very 
psychie factors are likewise technical 
agents. ‘“*There is not merely a technology 
{this word seems to be the best one for the 
present very particular usel of material 
invention,’’ says Wagner; ‘‘there is also a 
technology of the life of the mind and 
spirit.”’ It is through this technology that 
one succeeds, by means of personal eduea- 
tion, in mastering one’s passions to the 
point where they are comportable with the 
exigencies of existence. It is through this 
technology that one learns to adapt one’s 
thoughts to the exigencies of time, of 
environment, of particular personal inter- 
est, of scientific knowledge. It is through 
this technology that one follows the fancies 
of one’s imagination, developing in this a 
wide variety of possibilities and choosing 
from among these, just as the inventor of a 
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machine attains realization through ulti- 
mate determination of the most ‘‘reason- 
able’’ result, which is to say the one that 
appears to him the most harmonious. It js 
through this technology that the reactions 
of instinct work.. Every vital process is a 
technological function in this sense ; that is, 
a function which consists in the determiia. 
tion of the appropriate means toward 
given end. 

[ must restrict myself to exposing 
principal features of this doctrine, witho 
speaking of the pages, however interest 
[ find them, in which Wagner sets forth 
views on Der Kampf fuer die Psychis/i 
(the battle for psychie concepts). In th 
pages he replies with complete success to 
the arguments which have been or which 
ean be brought against his ideas. ‘he 
reader has already had a glimpse of how 
these ideas conduce to the understanding of 
metapsychical phenomena, or if not quite 
that then at least to the admission of their 
occurrence. To rehabilitate the freedom of 
conception as to the nature of the mind, is 
to open the doors that skepticism has kept 
closed. But so much, all spiritual [as 
opposed to materialistic] philosophies do. 
Biotechnies gains us a liaison even closer 
between the normal and the supernormal, 
especially for the physical phenomena. It 
affords us that key to teleplasmies which 
Geley sought to provide in his hypothesis 
of the dvnamopsychism. 


What do these phenomena teach us? Not 
the restitution of a corporal form once dis- 
solved, as the spiritualists would have us 
believe ; rather, the plastic realization of an 
idea. What this idea is—raps on the wall. 
the transportation of an object, the crea- 
tion of an animate form—that is a matter 
of indifference. For the classical biologist 
any such notion as this is sheer impossi- 
bility, for its realization could be effected 
only indirectly, through the laborious cre- 
ation of instruments borrowed from the 
material world. This is the ordinary 
technique; it is not that of biotechnics. 
Biotechnies corresponds to the ordinary 
phenomena of life. It teaches us that their 
essence lies in their finality. And from all 
our evidence, the essence of the phenomena 
of our physical metapsyechics is (their 
finality. They have their origin in a repre- 
sentation or a system of representations 10 
the conscious or unconscious mind of the 
subject. Is not this a striking analogy! 
The hand of the human animal has been 












ereated over long course of time by the 
teclinieal neeessity of his being able to 
eras!) a Weapon or a tool. It results, may 
we not say, from the concept of ‘‘grasp?’’ 
It ix the function that has made the organ 
— yo! in the sense of Lamarck, by a series 
of 1 :nute developments due immediately to 
exterior causes, but by action of the very 
psychism which has as its ultimate expres- 


sion the representation of a hand. 

Just so with Eusapia, who fabricates an 
eph meral hand, or with Kathleen Goligher, 
whee ideas are turned by association with 
Cra vford into more mechanical directions 
and who then fabricates ephemeral lever- 
arms as the more mechanical means of 
mecting the same technical need. In both 
eases, the biological and the metapsychical, 
we have an ideoplasties. The only differ- 
ence is the temporal one. All the produe- 
tions of normal biology require much time 
to attain existence, in the individual today 
as ill the species originally. One might 
even hazard a guess whether the time which 
they required to come into being in the 
species did not bear approximately the 
sae relation to the age of the species, as 
is the ease with the individual during the 
period of gestation and infancy; but that 
of course would be a flight of faney. What- 
ever the time involved, the ultimate form 
of the product is one closely conforming 
to the processes of physics and chemistry 
and physico-chemistry involved in organic 
production of the member and in its use. 
Once realized, its form changes with diffi- 


culty and tends to repeat itself indefinitely. 
The miracle of the teleplasmic production 
on the contrary is its instantaneity, its 
strictly individualistic character falling 
back in no wise upon any immediate 
physical precedent but depending wholly 
upon the series of ideas in the subject’s 
mind which leads to its production, and its 
insignificant duration. It leaves no trace 
behind it, in space or in the individual. It 
takes its actual form from conditions which 
are usually quite singular and not suscepti- 


ble of repetition at will. Evidently such 
characteristies constitute a wide remove 
from the normal and we can well under- 
stand that the biologists are not eager to 
adinit their oeceurrence. Even as _tere- 
tologies, monstrosities, they could find 
hothing to which these productions might 
be compared. And even an ordinary 
monstrosity is after all a biological being, 
formed of cells, stable, possessing a great 


number of normal characteristies! 
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The problem of the teleplasmie substance 
is unfortunately still very far from solu- 
tion; but what we do know about it is not 
incompatible with the affirmations of 
biotechnies, and particularly we have got 
over feeling that we must give a complete 
account of its physics and chemistry before 
we can entertain the notion of its existence. 
One of the apparent difficulties remaining 
lies in the way it denies the theory of 
cellular association. The cell of an organ- 
ism is not an autonomous center of life; 
it is a differentiated ‘‘organ,’” a means 
which life employs to realize the structure 
of the individual. But may there not be 
other means than this one of attaining the 
same end? This volition, this prodigious 
thought which is capable of creating a 
flower or an insect—must it always pro- 
duce the same result in the same old way? 
It is the directing intelligence which is the 
really important thing, not the berry or 
the egg the creation of which happens to 
be the issue of the moment. Then shall we 
refuse to grant that, in certain exceptional 
cases, among man or the superior animals 
that appear to have realized the maximum 
possibilities of life, the same thought or 
the same desire may perhaps be able to use 
some other sort of substanee, not ‘‘organ- 
ized,’’ borrowed from nobody knows where 
—from the ‘subject, perhaps, or from sur- 
rounding space, or from the void—to build 
up the simulacra of life which we see in 
our seances ? 

It is quite useless to postulate, as Geley 
felt foreed to do, the ‘‘unity of organic 
substanee.’’ We have not to do with any 
organic substance, merely with an organi- 
form one; and in these metapsychieal pro- 
ductions most emphatically the substance is 
not organized like animal or vegetable tis- 
sue. It has the appearance of life because 
it obeys a creative thought which has copied 
from life. These metapsychical phantoms 
are not biological; they are really phan- 
toms, imitations, objective representations. 
The great weakness of Geley’s theory was 
his belief that man is made of ‘‘a dura- 
ble teleplasm.’’ Teleplasm is an artistic or 
utilitarian creation of man; it is a statue 
or a tool; it is in no sense a creation of life. 
[ reeall often having said to Geley: ‘‘ And 
the veils around these phantoms, and the 
pointed helmet of the German officer materi- 
alized by Kluski in your presence at War- 
saw—are these biological productions?’’ 
But common sense does not always prevail 
over a metaphysical theory. For the the- 
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ory of ‘‘dynamopsyechism’’ must be sub- 
stituted a hypothesis more clearly in 
accord with the facts; and the doctrine of 
biotechnies helps us to frame such a one. 
There are in this doctrine points which I 
have not brought out, and which might very 
well be better emphasized if one were speak- 
ing with a view to the interpretation of the 
phenomena of mental metspsychies. Noth- 


ing is more unscientific than the idea of a 
personality, one and indivisible and im- 
mortal, which lies at the roots of religious 
philosophy. This idea has a considerable 
moral foree, I repeat, and in this respect as 
well as in others it corresponds to the in- 
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stinet of individual conservation; but biol- 
ogy reveals to us its illusory character. We 
are nothing more than the prolongations 
or projections of our ancestors. As sexual 
conjugation in the end produces a mad 
mixture of all patrimonies in all individ- 
uals, society is a community far more inti- 
mate than appears on the surface. It may 
well on its psychic side constitute a great 
‘*eosmic reservoir’’ where all thought goes 
back and is conserved. But it is most 
hazardous even to approach such a subject; 
it seems to be quite inaccessible to any 
means of information which we have at 
our disposal. 











APPARENT 


“HE treatment of the case from the 
standpoint of medicine becomes quite 
interesting. There is no apparent set 

for f treatment, and yet it could hardly 


be led symptomatic. How many take 
part 11 this treatment is not an easy thing 
to ascertain. Certainly the doctor in the 


ease. ostensibly spirit forces, and probably 
the :iedium. Whether more than only one 
of these, the doetor, are really involved is 
a problem that can not be scientifically 
stated until the actual existence of these 
claimed forees becomes proven and their 
part definitely outlined. Undoubtedly the 
doctor took the burden of the physical and 
mental treatment of the ease; and as men- 
tioned earlier, he used all of the means in 
the armamentarium of the physician that 
he deemed ealled for. He attempted to 
regulate the life of the patient and her diet 
and to re-edueate her in her way and man- 
ner of contact with the environment. He 
tried to broaden her viewpoint of the pur- 
poses of life so that she might be more 
adequately equipped to function in her own 
sphere. He also became in the nature of a 
confessor; and while he probably did not 
assume the privilege of absolution, he un- 
doubtedly tried to instill the principles be- 
hind this into the mind of the patient. 
Besides this, he followed what he believed 
to be the instruetions of these spiritual 
aides. Yet it is apparent throughout the 
record that he at no time became an auto- 
matic tool for them. He also used to a 
large extent the ‘‘laying on of hands.’* As 
to what, if anything, this may aecomplish 
is not a problem of this paper to discuss. 
That such a thing as ‘‘laying on of hands”’ 
has existed for centuries is an historical 


fact, and it was practiced by the founders 
of the Christian religion. That there is 
some virtue in this process is also a fact, 
judging from the experience.of many com- 
petent to express an opinion thereon, both 


those who have benefitted by this means 
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and those who have been witnesses to this 
benefit. Whether or not this benefit is ac- 
tually due to some influence or power of 
the nature of a force similar to magnetism, 
or whether to the simple suggestion that, in 
many cases, undoubtedly accompanies this 
procedure is a problem as yet unsolved. 
The medium’s part is that pertaining to 
her mediumship, carrying instructions from 
the spiritual to the earth plane, and again 
at times she seems to take a more active 
part by direetly contacting with the pa- 
tient, her hands upon some part of the 
patient’s body. She also has a part, more 
in the nature of that of a diagnostician, 
and in this way she seems able to tell of 
numerous matters which are decidedly rele- 
vant to the actual conditions existing in the 
patient and in some eases to the cause lead- 
ing up to this condition. She gives a fair 
account of these matters that enter into the 
intimate life of the patient. The work 
ascribed to the spirit forces seems largely 
to consist in the handling of other entities, 
who are supposed to have been active in the 
ease, or to have interfered, in any way, 
with the work that was going on, whether 
these forces were of evil intent or the pur- 
pose behind them was good. Looking 
through the records for the data concerning 
facts of treatment, we notice several of the 
helpers take part and that no inconsider- 
able portion is taken by the child entity. 
Some of this is with the direct intent of in- 
forming the physician of adverse conditions 
in order that, with this knowledge, he may 
better handle the case; while some is the 
conveying of suggestions for the treatment 
of the mother of the patient and there are 
occasional efforts made to treat the obsess- 
ing entities. It may be said that some of 
the ideas expressed and claimed as coming 
from. the helpers are more in the nature of 
suggestions to the physician and that there 
is no apparent desire on their part to dis- 
place the physician or to usurp his prerog- 
atives. A notable fact is this, that there is 
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not any clashing of authority in the coterie 
of helpers; there seems to be, throughout, 
ecoperation to an extent that one seldom 
sees in mortal life where a number of in- 
dividuals are concerned in one matter. 

The first indicated treatment comes from 
the old aunt who expresses the wish she 
could take the patient and put her with a 
lot of young folks, ‘‘ Just normal and spend 
a lot of time out of doors with a vacation 
from all the old surroundings.’’ This, of 
course, is a suggestion of a change of envir- 
onment which is a well established thera- 
peusis. From J. H. H. we get the sugges- 
tion ‘‘that if she will not grow worried 
when the heart flutters, it will quickly pass 
away.’’ <A later suggestion is: ‘‘Be not 
afraid to allow her out, at times, by her- 
self; nothing will happen to her. There 
always has been an outward stimulus that 
has started any attack; so have no fear.’’ 
Here it is, apparently, suggested to remove 
her somewhat from the influence of the 
mother who is considered responsible 
through her frequent nagging for at least 
some of the patient’s attacks. 

In the fourth seance we see this refer- 
ence: ‘“‘T intend to gradually edueate and 


enlarge the mental; but first I am serving 


as what might be termed a buffer.’’ The 
first part of this is quite apparent, the see- 
ond part evidently means that they are 
preventing unhealthy influences from -act- 
ing upon the patient. In seance seven we 
have this: ‘‘Generally this work is pleas- 
ant, but other times, when pursued over 
the hour, it leaves her upset and dazed. 
Thirty to forty minutes at the present time, 
with at least a two hour stretch before re- 
suming.’’ This is a very direct statement 
and refers to a certain work the patient is 
doing, a sort of avoeation, vet supposed to 
be in response to the desires of an obsessor. 

A general statement applicable to the pa- 
tient appears in seanee eight. ‘‘If we could 
keep all our patients oceupied and happy 
they would soon have all their troubles in 
their old kit bags. James is right when he 
says that in establishing a new habit there 
must be no lapses.’’ In seanee nine it is 
stated: ‘‘If she ever does have anything 
like that she’ll just have to say: ‘Now you 
¢et right out. I am on the job. Now you 
** This seems to border on Coue- 
ism and refers to the fact that the patient 
has distressing bad thoughts which in this 
ase are ascribed to obsessing influences and 
the patient, apparently, is herself to exor- 
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cise these thoughts and their influences. 

In seance eleven the following appears: 
‘*You can order it on the score that the 
mental ought to be oceupied.’’ And again: ° 
‘*T feel a cramp in the right arm. She [the 
patient] feels this come on when doing a 
kind of work. Stop this! After this comes 
there is apt to become a bungling of the 
work.”’ 

A rather good if not altogether new i-jea 
appears in this seanee in the statement, 
‘fat present, our main thought is to put 
every little captain in charge of his own 
ship.’”’ And again, in the next seance: 
‘‘Nothing has been lost, and each one in 
the mundane world must meet, and ‘ace 
for himself, conditions around about him. 
Our only object can be to remove all con- 
ditions that prevent the real self from act- 
ing in a normal, physical way, without any 
spirit molestation.’’ One can take no ex- 
ception, whatsoever, to the fundamental 
principles expressed in these statements. It 
would seem that they were, at least to some 
extent, called forth by the fact that the 
spirits, themselves, had determined upon 
the necessity of allowing certain entities to 
remain in more or less familiar contact 
with the: patient, and that this was not 
altogether in accord with the views of the 
physician who, with some _ justification, 
would have preferred to have all the malign 
influences removed at once and, thereafter, 
kept entirely away. This was not consid- 
ered altogether advisable and those who 
were left in such position were for the pur- 
pose of support to the patient even though 
in obtaining that support there was danger 
of some mild, undesirable contact. 

In the thirteenth seance we see definite 
instructions for relaxation and breathing 
exercise. Another statement in this seance 
is as follows: ‘‘No matter what the condi- 
tions, and in doing so to retain her mental 
poise and full physical command of herself 
—of her own individuality, which I repeat, 
belongs to each and every soul, and that 
no understanding foree will ever attempt 
to dictate to any individual.’’ In the fif- 
teenth seance: ‘‘If any rigidity of the 
body occurs, immediately engage in some 
active physical work, either indoors or out. 
... The enforced quiet and treatment has 
restored her poise. . . . The little one has 
been put in once or twice to save the day.” 

The patient had felt during the previous 
ten days a feeling of rigidity on certain 
occasions. This was not known to the me- 




























dium although it had probably been told 
to the physician and a suggestion of how 
to overcome this is given. The second state- 
ment regarding the required treatment is 
very lain and needs only the comment that 
this -nforeement of quiet is supposed to 


have »een made by these helping entities. 
Th: next statement shows the same idea 
whic! has already been spoken of, that of 
placiig a helping entity into close contact 
with ‘he patient, there to be ready to sup- 
port ‘he patient, to protect her from other 


entit'es and, perhaps, to ward them off. 
Poss: oly, the idea here is ‘that two spirits 
are }. ot apt to enter the same space. 

In seanee sixteen we see indicated a 
meals of combatting slight faintness and 
daze’ conditions by the imbibing of water. 
Also « suggestion about relaxation, possibly 


the inplieation that she had not been doing 
this properly, as it is wished that she will 
relax about every hour. Then in reference 
toa certain situation that had arisen which 
undoubtedly had considerable mental effect 
upon the patient, namely, the suicide: ‘‘ We 
shall handle it entirely from here, except 
telling our patient that we want no ex- 
tended period of work.’’ Again we see in 


seance nineteen a reference to the placing 
of a foree with the patient to protect her. 
It was considered that at that time the 
child entity was not the right one; she 
could not come up to the requirement of 
the situation. So we find: ‘‘A foree has 
been deliberately put in to hold in this 
stolid way, to allow her to recover from the 
shock to which they refer, in order that a 
new force might not be allowed to take 
any hold.’’ The little girl, commenting on 
this later, says: ‘‘Going to keep everybody 
away ‘cept us two ‘cause the other force is 
a very strong force physically and he’s 
going to build her wp strong. She has a 
few kinks, in her side, doctor, and he is 
going to take them out.’’ A further sug- 


gestion made at this time is: ‘‘She must 
eat more bulk because it is strengthening. 
If she will do this, doctor, she doesn’t need 
fo eat much of the things that the body 
don’t want.’’ The treatment accorded to 
the obsessing entities has been taken up in 
the resume of their parts in this drama. 
That the doetor was also required to do his 
share in the treatinent of entities may be 
seen In the statements we find in the second 
Seance: **When they allow this force 
through that comes today you only try to 
help clear it, and not quizz. We want you 
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to help clear two conditions now and the 
first treatment. You see we give you sev- 
eral patients.’’ And when the doctor in- 
quired what they wanted him to do, the 
reply comes: ‘‘By talking gently to me 
[the Medium and the spirit controlling her] 
and if necessary take the hand.’’ And some 
remarks by the girl in seance nine are indi- 
cations along this line; she says: ‘‘Do you 
know, you are quite a wonder, Doctor. I’m 
talking about how you have cured me just 
in one time.’’ While this undoubtedly re- 
fers to one treatment given to the patient, 
the result in this connection refers to a 
condition of the entity herself who, it will 
be remembered, was a very sick person at 
her first appearance. We see later in the 
same seance: ‘‘ ‘cause you treat so many 
people over here and the mamma at home, 
all in one visit. The Grandma is better, 
too. You treated her, didn’t you?’’ Now 
there can be no doubt as to the meaning of 
the first phrase in this statement. The see- 
ond phrase refers to the mother of the pa- 
tient who is living. The second sentence 
refers to the great-grandmother of the pa- 
tient who is deceased. It is self-evident 
that this statement is meant to convey the 
idea that the doctor had treated all of these 
cases. 


In the case of J. D., formerly reported 
(JourRNAL, A. S. P. R., June, July, August, 
1928) there were many statements that 
might be considered of a philosophical or 
psychological import. Perhaps that ap- 
pears to an even larger extent in the pres- 
ent case. All of these references are not 
by any means clear. But some of them are 
quite simple. Not much of this comes from 
the girl entity although she is used by 
others to transmit some things. This is 
rather significant, since one would not ex- 
pect a child to dabble in such sciences, al- 
though there is, of course, a childish phil- 
osophy which is exhibited by her in these 
words. 

Seance 2: (Control—child entity ) ‘‘Some 
people are very funny; they think a lot of 
you, but they won’t leave you alone. I 
think it’s a nuisance.’”’ 


It would be well to look over some of 
these statements and get a general idea of 
whether or not they are of any real value, 
since it has been said, and not without some 
justice, that the philosophical statements of 
mediums are commonplace and of no real 
significance. In the third seance we have a 
reference to a dual personality. 
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(Control—J. H. H.?) ‘‘And yet I will 
tell you that it is not. You know, don’t 
you, that there has been a duality? When 
one comes too suddenly back to one’s con- 
sciousness, or say, one’s personality, 
wouldn’t you expect the symptoms just 
given?’’ (A dazed condition. ) 

The next remark occurs in seance four 
and is eredited to the entity whom we 
designate as the Lady of the Purple Light. 

(Impression) ‘‘I intend to gradually ed- 
ucate and enlarge the mental, but first I am 
serving as what might be termed a buffer; 
not a bluffer.’’ And again later in the 
same seance: (Control) ‘‘A buffer can not 
prevent all shocks but can act as a spring.’’ 

The next reference we take up is in the 
fifth seance and is under control by the girl 
entity. She had been giving an account of 
the difficulties of the patient in her home, 
saying, ‘‘I got mad again this week.’’ Ap- 
parently this was in reaction to trying cir- 
cumstanees and to considerable nagging, 
and she makes the following statements: 

(Control) ‘‘ You know there is something 
else I think you understand, Doctor? The 
mother starts her stirred up and we have 
a sort of a fit. Sometimes when you get 
stirred up, I wonder if you said something 
and forgot your manners, if it would be 
better.’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘Can’t you say it in a man- 
nerly way?’’ 

(Control) ‘‘No, but from the standpoint 
of a Doctor, wouldn’t it be better to say 
it?’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘Well, if vou say nothing 
it makes no difference.’’ 

(Control) ‘‘Oh, ves, it does. You don’t 
live in our house. Of course, it sounds kind 
of foolish, but it really isn’t.’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘ What will you do about it ?’’ 

(Control) ‘‘T think it’s best to be a little 
impolite. You know I see a man, I could 
tell you in a lot of big words—could I say 
a few words for another man, Doctor Hys- 
lop? Oh, has he got a pain in his head 
too? He says, she’s trying to tell you that 
repressed emotions have most disastrous re- 
sults. (Laughs) And that sometimes the 
stim—stim—stimuii must be corrected. Is 
that what he said before? He says also 
‘Under such circumstance, hasty retreat 
might be the best part of valor.” He says 
also ‘ A show of spleen has its advantage, 
if it doesn’t get down inside of the one 
exhibiting it. After returning from the 
retreat one could, with politeness, say we 
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won’t talk any more about that.’ He says, 
‘Now that is all in the line of a diplo- 
mat.’ ’’ 

This reference while it has childish ¢}; 
acteristics cannot be said to be characteri: 
tic of the child. Up to the time of this 
statement the control had much of the 
childish nature. It should be remembered, 
however, that this entity was under sujer- 
vision during the whole of the time and ‘hat 
a part of her education was given in this 
manner. That at no time while contro!ling 
the medium, so far as we can judge, was 
she outside of the influence of some one of 
the members of the group and a large part 
of the time Professor Hyslop was directing 
her; and since he stepped in and tried to 
clear the statements at this time, and at 
other places we find her acting, in her own 
words, as the spokesman of others, we may 
assume that she was acting in the same 
capacity at this time. There is nothing 
new in the statement itself; it is appropri- 
ate to the situation and may be said to be 
in the line of accepted treatment and of 
correct psychological procedure under the 
conditions existing. The next statement i 
commonplace : 

(Control—child ) ‘‘ Your friend says some 
ladies gad too much and others do not gad 
enough. That devotion to household tasks 
can become an obsession as well as anything 
else. All people ought to play more.’’ One 
can take no exception to the evident mean- 
ing of this reference. The next reference 
is also one of those that were, apparently, 
given by J. H. H. through the girl. We 
must remark in this case that there is a 
complicated transmission and allow a little 
for this. 

Seance 5: (Control—-child entity) ‘‘He 
says something about centrifugal nervous- 
ness. No, that was wrong, something like 
sympathetical. That means us all working 
together. What’s the word that goes 
around together ?’’ 

(Dr. T. B.) ‘‘That’s centrifieal.’’ (Pro- 
nounces the word to see if she would cor- 
rect it.) 

(Control) ‘‘ And, well, maybe he will get 
it. I don’t like to talk for him. He says 
once before that what explains me is a sort 
of nodule. I is a knob, and the other part 
about sympathy he says is like something 
wrong with the ganglia. Isn’t he a funny 
man to say such things?’’ 

Evidently there was some intention here 
to try and explain some of the methods of 
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ng. It is by no means clear to the 


er what is meant, but that this has 


‘eference to the sympathetic ganglia 
is fairly apparent. 


ice 6: (Control—messenger) ‘‘I will 
is clear as I can. This was the begin- 
f the road that allowed the entrance 
hellish obsession. Somebody in con- 
ith her around this time, whether in 
nily or a servant, but to whom this 
longs and who at times drank heavy- 
as to go into a sodden stupor. The 
of the girl were shocked at this 
This is awfully hard to draw. Does 
h on things? The methods used to 
| conditions with this neurotic child 
arbarous until, when too late, they 
‘red they had a real tangible state of 
ith to hand. You are working now 
‘ible odds without the personal and 
control of conditions. Even without 
ontaet with such a foree, the treat- 
ccorded now often starts the reflexes. 
be long before the so-called subcon- 
memory is dead. (Pause.) Impres- 
| feel as if settling to sleep and yet 
ifraid to go to sleep. Then I hear 
say ‘Something was forgotten by 
id Gurney when he forgot to say that 
ater phantasm exists than the night 
of fears forgotten in our conscious, 
moments.’ And I will say that 
an take active and individual part in 
tht terrors and in this statement the 
ian idea is correct. Don’t forget, in 
iritistie hypothesis, that even an oc- 


ecasional stimulus from a violent obsessing 


may result in later fractions. When 
state of slumber or half repose. 
They say hysteria has a compli- 


cated souree which is what they were driv- 









ing at in the long sentence. When we talk 
to our patient again, make her realize that 

she can, herself, bring on certain condi- 
tions, without any basis in fact; it is neces- 

sary for her mental outlook that this point 
should be talked over, otherwise it is the 





fear of bugaboos who may jump out at you 
from any place. We ean count on our two 
hands all the aetual times that a real con- 
tact s been made.’’ 











We next look at a reference in the sev- 
enth seanee. The medium was under im- 





















































pressi ‘‘Otherwise she is like one of 
creatures who has about a hundred 
just two stages removed from the 
m This is referring to psychic suscep- 
tibility and this needed protection. Buga- 
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boos don’t exist except in your own mind. 
If things were as you feared then indeed 
one would be forced to say that there is no 
God. Ignorance of God’s laws, as well as 
disregard of them, both on your side and 
on the side of so called Heaven. We are 
trying with you to remove the ignorance in 
regard to owning your own soul, your in- 
dividuality. You must say to yourself, I 
can’t judge the past of myself or of other 
people, I can not control their action, but 
I am just the same to them or myself if I 
allow anyone in either world to take one 
inch of my right, your birthright is free 
will. This is not selfishness; it is the only 
justice that I can do that is fitting to the 
others and to myself.’’ 


These impressions were given by a mes- 
senger for the Imperator, and he is sup- 
posed to have been a man who, in life, lived 
on the other side of the water and had twice 
visited America. It is really too bad that 
this personality could not have been more 
clearly identified. The ideas expressed are 
certainly of the highest type. There is 
tersely expressed a rule of life that could 
hardly be surpassed. It is of very great 
interest to observe that they insist on the 
individual living his own life. They insist 
on free will, and we may see throughout it 
all the idea of justice to others as well as 
to oneself. 


In seance eight we have a reference to 
some of the philosophy of James. 

(Control—J. H. H.) ‘‘If we could keep 
all our patients occupied, and happy, they 
would soon have all their troubles in their 
old kit bag. James is right when he says 
that in establishing a new habit there must 
be no lapses, and then he throws a lot of 
words together including mental inflection 
and apperception and a long list. I ean 
say the same thing in a few words. Never 
let an exception occur until a habit is well 
formed. Isn’t that better?”’ 

Again we have a reference to the freedom 
of the self in this seance. 

(Control) ‘‘Do you know that if more of 
this type of teaching of the mastery of self 
and the right to our own independence 
could be taught as part of education, you 
pills would go out of business?”’ 

There are three very trite remarks, which 
are quite clear as to meaning. 

1. Seanee 9: (Control—J. H. H.?) 
‘‘Conversely, too great repression increases 
the trouble.’ 

2. Seance 10: 


(Control — J. H. H.) 
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‘‘Waiting would be too long if the pitfalls 
were pointed out ahead of time.”’ 

3. Seance 10: (Control) ‘‘One must be 
the eenter of something besides a teapot 
tempest to obtain mental poise.’’ 

In seance thirteen we have some refer- 
ences which are applicable to the treatment 
of the patient. 

Impression: ‘‘Our duty is to stop, by 
any means, this reaction which, as you 
know, from traveling the same grooves too 
often, becomes automatic, physical re- 
action.’’ And again, ‘‘The individual per- 
sonality has been practically restored com- 
pletely [referring to the patient], and the 
only work remaining to be done is to enable 
her to cooperate with life as she finds it, no 
matter what the conditions, and in doing 
so, to retain her poise and full physieal 
command of herself—of her own individu- 
ality, which, I’ repeat belongs to each and 
every soul, and that no understanding force 
will ever attempt to dictate to any indi- 
vidual.’’ 

In the 
reference : 


nineteenth seanee we have this 
‘*You know, it’s a great deal 


better, occasicnally, to let go, than to keep 
inside. .[ am not advocating temper, but I 


am in favor of saying what you think some- 
times. It is only for the education of other 


APPARENT OBSESSION 


people. I did it sometimes. You know, 
that sometimes when I did, it wasn’t spon- 
taneous as they thought. I was enjoying 
things up in another part of me while | ar- 
mored, and each sniper that came up I shot, 
metaphorically.’’ This statement is made 
under the control J. H. H. and is in line 
with his former statement, referring to the 
dire results of repressed emotions. He ap- 
pears to advocate living out one’s normal 
reactions, but to do it without expression 
of temper, in fact to do it with a smile. It 
further indicates that he did this self-same 
thing when in the physical life. Only his 
personal friends would be able to pass on 
this. Such statements when given in 3 sit- 
uation where his most intimate self could 
not have been known, would be of consider- 
ably greater evidential value in behalf of 
the survival hypothesis than is the celiy- 
ery through the medium of mere specific 
facts. It is more difficult to picture a non- 
spiritistie psychical faculty that enables 
the medium to give an accurate and con- 
vineing reproduction of the commuiniea- 
tor’s mentality than one confined merely 
to the cognition of external facts that were 
known during his life or that like the facets 
about the present patient have not even 
that bearing on his purported identity. 


[To be concluded | 
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By THE 


¥ HEN I attached the tag-line to 
W be concluded to Mr. Price’s Sep- 
* tember installment of the serial 

acco) ut of the experiences had with the 


Sch: ider mediumships by Vinton, Prince, 
Price and myself, I had no other thought 
than ‘hat I should wind up this discussion 
in the present issue, with certain collat- 


eral observations and certain generaliza- 
tions which it was in my mind to make. 
That | should receive some reaction from 
European readers of my own August 
articie, detailing my extremely unfavorable 
exposure to Rudi’s phenomena, was to be 
taker. as a matter of course. These reac- 
tions however have been rather different 
in charaeter from what I had expected, and 
have come from unexpected rather than 
from expected sourees. They do not in the 
least alfeet my own viewpoint upon the 


case, as I have outlined this in the con- 
cludiig paragraphs of my August install- 
ment. They do however involve a suffici- 
ent dissent from my viewpoints, and to 
some degree a sufficient dissent from my 
factual narrative, to make it rather im- 
portant that they be given adequate dis- 


play. The original intent was to carry as 
editorial correspondence any comments 
which IL might thus receive. This has 
been changed by the circumstances of the 
case, and my present plan is to include in 
the final installment of the series all the 
significant comment from_ responsible 
sources which reaches me in time for such 
inclusion. This of course involves with- 
holding that final installment until the 
November issue of Psycuic RESEARCH. 
Jne thing I note’ which has not been 
made sufficiently clear and which I shall 
explain in this place. Mr. Price’s seances 
with Rudi in London were arranged in full 
knowledge of my Braunau experience, and 
in frank hope of securing further favorable 
evideuce to set against the unfavorable 
published verdicts of Vinton and Prince 
and iy own unfavorable impressions as 
privatcly disseminated. These sittings 
Were held and the account of them was 
'ransinitted to me without any knowledge 
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on Mr. Price’s part that the serial discus- 
sion of the mediumship was planned. He 
must of course have appreciated that 
sooner or later I should publish something 
about my seance, but his knowledge went 
no further than that. His manuscript was 
therefore submitted as an entity in itself, 
with no thought of its use as one element 
of a serial. On my own responsibility, be- 
cause it was so very timely for such use I 
so used it, after making, in those parts of 
the manuscript that referred to the find- 
ings of other investigators, such minor al- 
terations as were necessary to make it fit 
into the general scheme. This explanation 
I now make out of justice to Mr. Price, and 
to make it entirely clear that he has no 
part or responsibility in any of the install- 
ments other than his own. 
% * * cd * 


There was some difficulty about the ac- 
commodation, on our printed page, of Mr. 
Price’s thermograph record showing the 
critical temperature changes in one of his 
sittings. The original intent had been to 
split it into two sections and run it across 
the tops of two facing pages. At the last 
moment, this plan was changed and it was 
adjudged possible to reduce the size of the 
(very large) original sufficiently to accom- 
modate it on a single page, as it actually 
appeared. This alteration in plan was 
made at such a late date, however, that it 
was not possible for me to see anything 
other than the engraver’s proof of the cut. 
On this, the eurve drawn by the inked 
stylus and recording the temperature from 
moment to moment of the seance, while not 
as clear as one would have hoped, was still 
entirely legible. The process of press print- 
ing through which our issues pass is how- 
ever not so well calculated to bring out the 
details of an engraving as is that of hand- 
printing used for the pulling of proofs; the 
net result being that in most of the copies 
of the issue that went out, the horizontal 
and vertical coordinate lines are all that 
can be seen, the graph itself being quite in- 
distinguishable. The inconvenience to our 
readers from this will be a temporary one 
only. In connection with the final install- 
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ment of the Schneider discussion, in No- 
vember, I shall present-a new cut, not of 
the entire thermograph record as before, 
but merely of that portion showing the crit- 
ical behavior. This, it will be possible to 
reproduce in a size easily placed on our 
page and at the same time sufficiently large 
to insure that the record be legible. In the 
meantime, I can only apologize to our mem- 
bers for the entirely un-psychical pherom- 
enon that caused the disappearance of this 
curve from the September issue! 
* * %*« * 


Some months ago, in this department, I 
referred to the fact that the January and 
February issues of Psycuic Researcu for 
the eurrent year are entirely exhausted. 
So far as the ultimate preservation of the 
more important elements of these issues is 
concerned this is not at all fatal, inasmuch 
as we shall ultimately reprint the Dud- 
ley and Bond series in another form. In- 
deed, as regards the Dudley series this will 
actually be an advantage. The paper on 
Psychics versus Mediums in the form in 
which it ran in the first three issues of the 
year represented my own digest and ar- 
rangement of material which Dudley 


showed me on one of my Boston visits and 


which interested me extremely. Knowing 
that if I left it with him to finish it to his 
own satisfaction he would go on tinkering 
with it indefinitely without ever being 
wholly satisfied, and appreciating that. in 
its form in which I saw it it was entirely 
available for publication, | played a mean 
trick on the gentleman. I took it away 
from him by main force and brought it 
back to New York with me and proceeded 
to get it ready for use. While I was doing 
this I received from the author a large con- 
signment of more or less isolated para- 
graphs bearing upon various sections of the 
existing text, and these I worked in at the 
most advantageous points. Nobody could 
have been more surprised to see the first 
installment in the January issue than the 
author himself. It being characteristic of 
Mr. Dudley never to be completely satis- 
fied with his own work, he has at times 
been quite inclined to deplore its publieca- 
tion in the form in which our readers 
know it. This, of course, means nothing at 
oll so far as the paper itself is concerned ; 
any conscientious author can take any arti- 
cle he ever wrote, work it over, and im- 
prove it; and in the resultant improved 
form he can then find further room for im- 
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provement, and so on ad infinitum. The 
only alternative to this state of mind is 
that of a completely frozen intellect. 

So I have been completely indiffereiit to 
Mr. Dudley’s laments that his thesis ap. 
peared in a form which he could have 
greatly improved had I only given him time 
and notice. However, when it comes {5 re- 
printing the thing, the time and the notice 
are of course his, and he will make use of 
them. When I am ready for his revised 
version, I may very likely have to take it 
away from him again by violence or cuile, 
and he will very likely be just as sure that 
it isn’t finished as he was before. [ut it 
will be improved; and as far as being fin- 
ished goes, that of course it can never be 
so long as the subject matter is one remain- 
ing in the slightest degree in a controver- 
sial state. 

* BS a * 

All of which represents a digression. 
What I started to say: when I mentioned the 
January and February issues was that 
while nobody needed these as a means of 
preserving the Dudley and Bond series, 
numerous persons will need them as a 
means of preserving a complete file of Psy- 
cHic ReseArcH for the year. Both bound 
and unbound, such files are kept by many 
people, and there exists always a small de- 
mand for issues of preceding years from 
persons who wish to go back of the date at 
which the subject first interested them, and 
acquire complete files. It is _ therefore 
mildly disastrous when we are unable to 
supply copies of a given issue, and the 
more recent the issue affected the more 
serious this situation becomes. All of 
which is prefatory to a plea to any of our 
readers who do not particularly value 
back issues, and who have the January and 
February numbers of the current year. 
If that is your situation, won’t you return 
these issues to us for our stock? ‘Twenty 
or thirty responses to this plea would re- 
store us to normal as regards the 1929 
volume. 

ue * ae % * 


It will be recalled that now and again, 
since my review of Dunne’s An Erper- 
ment with Time in our issue of August, 
1927, I have presented, from my own ex- 
perience or from that of correspondents, 
examples of what I have come to desiynate 
as ‘‘Dunne dreams’’—dreams which are 
of the normal type in that they consist of 
a mosaic of one’s waking experiences, 
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patched together without regard to logical 
context and with complete disregard for 
the complete presentation of the attendant 
deta'is of any one of the components; but 
whic depart from the norm in that some 


of ie material is drawn from _ the 
drec:uer’s waking life of the immediate 
fut rather than entirely from his past. 
| hove another interesting item of the 
sort. whieh I give the informal treatment 
of lusion under the present head _ be- 
eau» the dream was not recorded, and 
was .ot reported orally, and was only re- 
calle:| by the dreamer when she came into 


the presence of the waking experience 
whic, paralleled it. These circumstances 
rob ihe episode of none of its interest; 
they rob it of none of its value to one who, 
satisiied that such things occur, seeks by 
coll.cting large numbers of cases to learn 


wha. categories of waking experiences are 
thus prevised and what common character- 
istics may mark the various experiences of 


the dreaming prevision. They do rob it 
however of some of its evidential value in 
the eves of one who prefers to go on indefi- 
nitely doubting that such things happen, 
and indefinitely regarding all reports as 
subject to the highest degree of possible 
suspicion. 

The dreamer was Mrs. Bird. She dreamed 
she was driving her own ear, in its own 
proper identity, over the route which she 
follows twice every day between our resi- 
dence and the station. As we enter the 
built up section of Westfield, we come 
down a short but rather steep grade, and 
arriving simultaneously at the foot of the 
declivity and the end of the street, we 
make a square right turn. In the middle 
of this grade, going down, she dreamed 
that her car began to bump as it does with 
a flat tire, only more so; and that simul- 
taneously she observed one of her rear 
tires rolling past her and on down the hill. 
Her state of mind toward this in the dream 
seems to have been entirely normal; she 
appears to have realized that she had lost 
a tire and that she must stop. She con- 
tinued to the end of the grade and made 
the turn and pulled up at the eurb. While 
doing this, she saw the truant shoe roll 
straight out into the middle of Broad 
Street into which she must turn, and cross 
the path of a ear that was proceeding along 
Broad Street. It barely missed the near 
lront wheel of this car; sideswiped the ra- 
diator front; struck the inner side of the 
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far front wheel; and the driver of the ear 
was obliged to come to a dead stop. 


In the dream, there was a lot of further 
action; when Mrs. Bird got out and went 
for her tire it wasn’t there, and she had a 
prolonged argument with a group of idlers 
who would not tell her what had happened 
to it; ete. All this is impertinent to the se- 
quel, 


The dream made no great impression 
upon consciousness at the moment of 
awakening and so was temporarily for- 
gotten. On the second or third day there- 
after, however, we left our residence at 
five A.M. for the first day’s run of our 
usual summer vacation trip to Indiana. 
We covered some 250 miles before lunch 
and a bit over 400 for the day, sleeping at 


Jamestown, N. Y., where we _ arrived 
shortly before six in the afternoon. Doing 


so much driving for the day, I have not 
the least recollection of where we were 
when we had the experience to which I now 
come. The locality, however, had no fac- 
tor in the least degree common with the 
corner of Mountain Avenue and Broad 
Street in Westfield. There was no corner, 
nor any grade; and we did not stop for any 
reason, thereby departing from the dream 
in another respect. Nor was it our own 
tire that was involved. What happened 
was that we slowed down very materially 
to thread our way through a narrow place 
in the road created by the presence of a 
ear that had stopped with a fiat. As we 
approached, the driver of this car was in 
the act of lifting his spare off the rack at 
the side of his ear (not the rear, where 
spares are more usually carried). He was 
a bit flustered by my approach at almost 
the same moment as that of a car from the 
west; he fumbled a bit and lost his grip 
on the spare; it fell to the road and started 
to roll diagonally across, toward the 
(other) approaching ear; and with respect 
to this ear it behaved identically as had 
Mrs. Bird’s tire in the dream. So striking 
was this duplication that it brought the 
dream flashing back through Mrs. Bird’s 
mind, and she cried out immediately to me: 
‘Oh: I dreamed that!’’ She was then able 
without difficulty to give me the full ae- 
count of the dream, diverging in so many 
respects from our experience of the imme- 
diate present as to defeat rather decisively 
any attempt at explanation along the lines 
of identifying paramnesia, suggestion from 
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what she had just seen leading to uninten- 
tional falsification of the dream, ete. 

The factor which stood out in my own 
mind, and on which I should probably 
have made some remark to Mrs. Bird in the 
absence of anything from her, was that I 
had never seen a loose wheel or tire act 
just as this one acted. It is not a novel ex- 
perience to see a wheel or a tire dropped 
from a stationary car or shed by a moving 
one. This experience, while not at all a 
commonplace, falls sufficiently short of the 
extraordinary so that if that were all 
there were to the correspondence, no im- 
portance could possibly be assigned it. 
But a wheel or tire dropped off a standing 
car usually falls over at once, without roll- 
ing; one shed by a moving ear, if it is not 
crushed at the point where it is lost, in my 
experience always rolls straight down the 
road. J have seen a ear turn completely 
over for no visible reason; a rear wheel 
pinched off by the turning over, or perhaps 
causing the somersault by its loss—one 
could not judge which occurred first; and 
the vagrant wheel roll down the road for 
a full quarter of a mile, leaving the pave- 
ment only when the latter itself curved 
off to the left. I suppose I have seen as 
many as dozen free wheels or tires, drop- 
ped on the road or shed from a car in mo- 
tion; I do not positively recall that I have 
never seen one cross the road but most cer- 
tainly | had never before seen one entangle 
itself with another car. This was the 
unique feature of what we saw on the road, 
and at the same time the unique feature 
of the dream. Isolating these features, 
each from its setting, Mrs. Bird testifies 
that the further details of the unique ele- 
ment—the behavior of the tire on meeting 
the car and of the car on meeting the tire; 
the angle of impact; the faet that in both 
cases there was involved a tire off the rim 
rather than a rim plus tire: all these were 
identical. 


In the waking experience, I saw where 


the tire came from. Mrs. Bird did not; 
she first saw it on the road, at a moment 
when it became evident that the approach- 
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ing driver was going to be forced to do 
something about it. We have had, at least 
three times, the experience of losing a rear 
tire completely off the rim while running. 
On two of these occasions it did not cave 
the wheel entirely, being held by the 
valve so that it was wrapped about the axle 
or dragged on the road; the third :ime 
that I recall it came completely off but was 
erushed so badly in the process that it did 
not roll any distance and did not pass the 
ear. But I imagine that if Mrs. Bird, 
while driving, suddenly saw a tire roll past 
her from behind, two thoughts would 
flash through her mind; a picture of the 
overturning car which I have mentioned 
above, and the thought abstracted from 
this and from these other experiences, that 
it was probably her own tire that she saw. 
If then, in dream life, there is presented 
to her the picture from her own immediate 
future, of a tire rolling diagonally across 
the road immediately in front of her, it 
seems to me that the dream logie which is 
so fluent in inventing an explanation for 
everything would explain this through the 
assumption that it was her own shoe, and 
would then go on with the dream from that 
point in much the way that her dream was 
gone on with. 

It is this particular respect that I find 
Mrs. Bird’s dream of possibly unique sig- 
nificance. If I may assume that in her 
dream state this particular picture from 
her immediate future was presented to her, 
I should by all means expect her to dream 
substantially what she did dream; to deck 
the picture out with precisely those trim- 
mings from the integrated experiences of 
her past which the dream indicates to have 
been used. I do not find in any other re- 
corded instance of a Dunne dream quite 
so clear an apparent relation of cause and 
effect between that element of the dream 
possessing specifie futurity, and the whole 
residual fabric of the dream built up about 
this element: Either all this was acciden- 
tial in Mrs. Bird’s ease, or there is here a 
strong suggestion as the mechanism of 
these dreams. 
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*HERE appeared this year in Berlin 
through the publishing house of Dr. 

> P, Langenscheidt a stout volume 
from the pen of Dr. A. Hellwig of Pots- 


dat A book by Hellwig is always wel- 
conie because of the personality of the man 
behind it. For Hellwig, besides having a 


goo. knowledge of law and occultism, is 
also no mean authority on some of the 
quecrer sides of anthropology, and his ver- 


satiic mind enables him to seize upon 
poinis which a less flexible intellect would 
let slip. Hence the appearance of his book 
upon Okkultismus und Verbrechen (Oc- 
eultism and Crime) was somewhat start- 


ling to those who knew Hellwig to be a res- 
olute sceptie of things supramundane and 
the unswerving opponent of fraud both in 
spiritualism and medicine. 

ln recent years in Germany there have 
been series of legal cases centering around 
the claims of telepathists and clairvoyants 
to use their alleged powers in the service 
of justice and to the detriment of crooks. 
Some of these cases are of great interest, 
inasmuch as a host of learned witnesses 
have been called in support and rebuttal 
of the claims made by the mediums and 
sometimes the accused have been declared 
not guilty of the fraud imputed to them by 
the prosecution. In these legal disputations 
Hellwig has played a prominent part and 
in the present volume he summarizes a few 
of the more important cases and comments 
upon them as he discusses the various chap- 
ters in the sensational trials. 

The book is divided into three main di- 
visions. The first part contains a discussion 
of the relation of oceultism to superstition 
and its place in eriminal procedure; the 
second is concerned with the discussion of 
various trials; and the third summarizes 
briefly two of the famous haunting cases 


which have claimed the attention of the 
law. The first criminal telepathy trial is 
that of the two performers Paul Hilde- 


brecht and Erie Mockel who, in 1924, were 
accused of fraud in connection with their 
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sittings for the detection of crime through 
their alleged telepathic powers. It was be- 
lieved that the compelling motive for their 
fraudulent performances was the desire to 
obtain money in the easiest way possible 
and a part of their suctess can be attri- 
buted to a certain extent at least to the 
gratuitous advertisement of the popular 
newspapers. In the Drost Case, however 
the German occultists believed that a great 
suecess had been achieved. The Bernburg 
School teacher August Drost was in 1925 
acquitted of the charge of fraud which had 
been brought against him, and the case 
aroused immense excitement. Drost, who 
acted rather as a manager to mediums hav- 
ing supposed telepathic powers than as a 
psychic himself, enjoyed great popularity 
through the success he achieved in discov- 
ering robbery and petty pilferings among 
the farmers of the district. He appears to 
have gained a sort of unofficial police 
patronage but the interference of a rival 
and the latter’s connection with one of 
Drost’s mediums put him under suspicion 
and he was finally arrested. At the trial 
nearly 150 witnesses were heard and the 
prosecution called Dr. Hellwig, who, in 
spite of a mass of evidence, stood his 
ground and declined to become an advocate 
in Drost’s favor until it could be shown 
conclusively that the phenomena could not 
be accounted for by generally accepted 
natural laws. In spite of this view how- 
ever, the court acquitted Drost in October 
-1925 and granted him the costs of the pros- 
ecution as against the State. 

Finally Hellwig deals with the case of 
the Laubingen criminal telepathic medium 
Mrs. G. who together with her husband were 
arrested for fraud in connection with their 
activity in legal affairs and sent to prison 
by the local judge of Balingen. In con- 
clusion Hellwig summarizes the two famous 
haunting cases of Resau and Hopfgarten, 
the one occurring in 1889 and the other as 
late as 1921. Accounts of both cases have 
already been published and the value of 
Hellwig’s analysis depends upon the as- 
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tuteness which this penetrating authority 
brings to bear upon the evidential points 
disputed. Although by no means the pre- 
judiced and bigoted sceptic that occultists 
believe him, Hellwig is undoubtedly a man 
who is not to be deterred from the path of 
scientific progress by appeals to emotion or 
superstition. The present volume shows 
him as a person of great critical power and 
capable of carefully weighing the difference 
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between what constitutes evidence in its 
scientific and legal aspects. If I wonder. 
stand him rightly from his book and ‘rom 
personal association he does not deny the 
possible value of the clairvoyant in crimi- 
nal investigation, but he requires better, 
indeed much better evidence for it than 
has hitherto been provided by the cases 
which have already come before the Ger- 
man law-courts. 





CORRES P 
To the Editor of Psycnic REsEARCH: 

{ have read with interest the article in 
the September (1929) number of Psycuic 
Reseircu, by Mr. Harry Price, concerning 
“The Current Status of the Schneider 
Mediumships.’’ I find the parts concern- 
ing the electrical control of these mediums 
in particular, and of mediums in general, 
especially worthy of note and discussion. 

When I was entertained by the Baron 
Sechrenck in Munich, in December, 1928, he 
took a full half hour deseribing and dem- 
onstrating his ingenious but complicated 
electrical control of the medium. Tis, and 
Mr. Price’s, unqualified approval of this 
type of control shows that this kind of con- 
trol must be good. Experiments and ex- 
perience in the Margery Mediumship have 
led to a type of control for physical phe- 
nomena which strikes us as also being good. 
Such utterly different methods as those of 
the Baron Schrenck and Mr. Price over 
against those of the Margery circle only 
show that the same kind of mind applied 
to the same problem may produce two en- 
tirely different but perfectly good answers 
to the same problem. 

The Margery group have experimented 
with electrical controls and have found that 
the natural and uneontrollable jerks and 
movements of a medium in trance may give 
breaks in the cireuit. And we find that the 
controlled sitters forget themselves and 
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scratch their noses or make thouclitless 
movements which upset the electrica! out- 
fit. 

The Margery group have also used piec- 
ture-wire encased in rubber, twisted around 
wrists and ankles and fastened into eye- 
bolts. This is a good method but takes 
too long to apply. 

For the last two years our method of 
control has become rapid, simple and ap- 
parently 100 per cent perfect. The par- 
ticular skeptical guest of the evening is 
asked, to put six or eight turns of one-half 
inch zine oxide surgeon’s plaster around 
each wrist of the medium and arm of chair, 
not tight enough to interfere with cireu- 
lation, and to bind the bare ankles to the 
legs of the chair in the same way. He who 
has done the lashing now takes a doctor’s 
blue skin-peneil and draws any design he 
wishes from skin across the surgeon’s tape 
and then on skin. Apparently, it is not 
possible to break away from this control, 
and if it were possible it would then be 
quite impossible to get back into the con- 
trol at the end of the sitting in such a man- 
ner that the skin pencil markings still 
remain as they were. This technique can 
be applied to all sitters, if necessary. 

Thus the complicated gives way to the 
simple. We have junked all other methods 
in favor of the surgeon’s tape control. 

L. R. G. Cranpon, M.D. 
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LIUS ZANCIG, the vaudeville tele- 
pathist, died in the Santa Monica, 
‘alif. hospital on July 27th 1929 after 

a two years’ illness. The immediate cause 

of bis death was two serious operations 

which he underwent. He was 72 years old. 

| ‘new Zaneig well and on his last visit 
to !ngland (during the Wembley Exhibi- 
tion he ealled on me and presented me 
wit! a number of autographed copies of his 
pamphlets, ete. He was a Dane by birth 
and always felt happier—he informed me 

—vy}en in Europe. 

[; is amusing to read the post mortem 

xplanations’’ of his tricks Alleged psy- 

chic power, ventriloquism, radio, confed- 
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eracy, ete. have been suggested as being the 
secrci of the Zaneig’s performance; but 
the sole basis of their act was a retentive 
memory and hard work. When the act 
first opened in London in 1906 their 
methods were so erude that a representa- 
tive of the Daily Chronicle discovered their 
verbal code at the first performance and 
promptly published it in the next morn- 
ings paper. As a consequence, at the next 
performanee, the audience was shouting 
out the particulars of the chosen objects 
before Madame Zaneig was able to name 
them from the stage. But they afterwards 


improved their act considerably. 
ome ridiculous people imagine that the 
Zaicigs possessed some real psychic power 


TS. 


Which they used in their entertainment. 
The answer to that, is, that when the first 
Mme. Zaneig died, Julius at once secured 
the young son of Theo. Bamberg, (‘‘Oki- 
to’’) illusionist, to assist him in his act. 
Then he married again and quickly trained 
the present Mrs. Ada F. Zancig as his part- 
ner. Zancig never claimed that his act was 
anything but trickery, and on occasion has 
admitied to eredible witnesses that in 
point of faet it was nothing else. For exam- 
ple, he made, in 1923 or 1924 a perfectly 
definite proposal to the Scientific American, 


involving the publication of his methods, 
under a guarantee that any reader would 
be able to use them and, subject to mne- 
moni: ability, to obtain results with 
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them fairly comparable to Zancig’s own 
work. I have his codes in my collection— 
and two hundred others (both verbal and 
visual) besides. 


% * * * * 


Telepathy as a vaudeville act is not par- 
ticularly modern. Guiseppe Pinetti De 
Wildalle, the Italian conjurer (known sim- 
ply as Pinetti) was the first, I think, to 
stage a mind-reading turn,’ in 1783. He 
had an automaton figure about 18 inches 
in height, named the ‘‘Grand Sultan’’ or 
“Wise Little Turk,’’ which answered ques- 
tions as to chosen ecards, ete. by striking a 
bell, intelligence being communicated to a 
confederate by an ingenious arranging of 
the words, syllables or vowels in the ques- 
tions put. Later, in 1785 Pinetti substi- 
tuted his wife for the automaton. Signora 
Pinetti, sitting blindfold in a front box of 
the theatre, replied to questions and dis- 
played her knowledge of articles in the 
possession of the audience. Fifty years 
later this was developed with greater elab- 
oration, and the system of telegraphing 
cloaked by intermixing signals or other 
methods of communication, first by Robert- 
Houdin (1805-1871) in 1846, then by the 
‘Great Hermann’’ in 1848, and by John 
Henry Anderson, the ‘‘ Wizard of the 
North’’ about the same date. In more re- 
cent years we have had Robert and Aidee 
Heller, Alfred Capper, Ernesto Bellini, 
and others. At the time of writing there 
are two ‘‘telepathy’’ acts on the road: the 
Zomahs (Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Giddings) and 
‘*Miss Tree.’’ These are ‘‘silent code’’ 


sé 


“acts, and the information is conveyed by 


means of gesture or slight sounds at vary- 
ing intervals. The entertainment appears 
miraculous to the uninitiated and means an 
enormous amount of practice, incessant 
application to the business, an abnormal 
memory, and considerable showmanship. 
Although I have placed Pinetti as the in- 
ventor of the modern vaudeville telepathy 
act, as a matter of fact, Professor Johann 
Beckmann, of Gottingen University, men- 


See his work, Physical Amusements and Diverting Ex- 


periments, London 1784. 
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tions in 1770, in his History of Inventions’ 
a talking figure made by one Stock, which 
was instructed by a secret code conveyed to 
a confederate. 
ae x * * a 

So far we have been discussing pure and 
unalloyed trickery so applied as to produce 
a ‘‘psychie’’ effect. But I think it prob- 
able that at least one vaudeville artist may 
have had some real psychic power which 
she employed in her act. This is ‘‘ Madame 
Magdeleine,’’ the ‘‘musical medium’’ and 
vaudeville hypnotie act.” ‘‘ Madame Magde- 
leine’’ would allow herself to he hypnotised 
and in that state play any piece of music 
mentally suggested by the committee on 
the stage. The late Baron von Schrenck- 
Notzing deyoted a great deal of time to 
her case and published a considerable mon- 
ograph*:on the results of his investigation. 

There is still another order of vaude- 
ville telepathy, the great exponent of 
which was Stuart Cumberland (7%. e. 
Charles Garner) whose adventures, ‘‘A 
Thought-Reader’s Thoughts,’’ (London, 
1888) ; ‘‘People I Have Read’’ (London, 
1905) make fascinating reading. Cumber- 
land, of course, was a ‘‘muscle-reader.”’ 
Unknown to Cumberland, a member of the 
audience would hide a pin somewhere in a 
large hall or theatre. Cumberland would 
be called on the stage, seize the man’s wrist 
and with a rush would almost drag the 
‘‘agent”’ to the pin’s hiding-place. An 
interesting monograph on the subject, by 
George Miller Beard, was published in New 
York in 1882. It is called ‘‘The Study of 
Tranee, Muscle-Reading, and Allied Ner- 
vous Phenomena.’’ 


* * 


It was only the other day that I was writ- 
ing about Sir Edwin Ray Lankester, the 
famous naturalist and scientist, and now he 


is dead. He passed away on August 15th 
1929, at his home in Chelsea, at the age of 
82 years. In his early years he was a vio- 
lent opponent of spiritualism, and all forms 
of oceultism were anathema to him. It 
was he, it will be remembered, who was re- 
sponsible for Henry Slade’s prosecution. 
Slade fled to Germany and placed himself 
in the hands of Prof. Zollner who was 

2 Translated from the German by William Johnson, Lon- 
don, 1814, Second Ed. 4 vols. 

*See: Sidney Dark, The Musical Medium, London 1904. 
Emile Magnin, L’Art et l’Hypnose. Interpretation plas- 
tique d'oeuvres litteraires et musicales. Geneve et Paris, 
1904. 


Die Traumtanzserin Magdeleine G., Stuttgart, F 


. Enke, 
1904. 
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much impressed” by his alleged phenomena, 
Previous to the Slade case Prof. Lank»ster 
had already written a letter to the 7 mes 
giving his opinion that the British Asso. 
ciaton had degraded itself by allowine Sir 
William Barrett to read a paper on spirit- 
ualism. Professor Lankester and Professor 
W. B. Carpenter were the two great scien. 
tifie ‘‘antis’’ of the latter part of the 19th 
century. The activities and views of men 
like Sir William Crookes and Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace made them furious. 
% * * 

[ regret that I have also to record the 
death of Mr. James Hewat McKenzie who 
passed away, after an operation, on Au- 
gust 21st 1929. Essentially a_ business 
man, in 1920 he founded and manage: the 
British College of Psychie Science in Hol- 
land Park. He was 59 years old. 

¢ * © & .& 

Professor Charles Richet celebrated his 
79th birthday recently, having been born 
in Paris on August 26th 1850. <A few 
weeks ago I had a long conversation 
with him and no one would imagine that 
he was anything like his age. Professor 
Richet still works hard and takes the keen- 
est interest in psychics generally and the 
Institut Metapsychique—of which he is 
president—in particular. 

I have just returned from a periodical 
pilgrimage to Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Franee and Germany and in every 
country—especially Holland—I find that 
official science is now taking a more sus- 
tained interest in psychical research. On 
the other hand, the Roman Catholie Chureh 
appears to be fighting spiritualism with 
greater vigor and in nearly every large 
church or cathedral are sold pamphlets de- 
seribing the evils of meddling with the oe- 
eult and the wickedness of any ‘‘spirits”’ 
who could or would return to their earthly 
habitat. Especially in the Cathedral of St. 
Leodegar, Lucerne, did I notice at least 
twenty anti-spiritistie brochures for sale, 
some published by the Catholie Truth So- 
ciety, London. It was in Lucerne Cathe- 
dral that I purchased an interesting pats 
phlet, by Rev. Herbert Thurston, S. J., on 
the ‘‘Pope Joan’’ myth. For the first time 
in my life I saw an open-air spiritualisti¢ 
propaganda meeting. This was in Brus 


= See: Trancendental Physics, trans. by C. C. 
London 1880. 
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sels and the novelty of the affair attracted 


a large crowd. 
* a * * % 


— 


T was astonished when Mr. F. Bligh 
Bond pointed out to me that in the Cleo- 
phas scripts, as published, no fewer than 
96,000 words had been omitted. All that 
ma‘ter directly addressed to the 
‘“Brother,’’ 4 e., Bligh Bond, has been de- 
leted and I think it would be worth while 
to puvlish a supplement containing the mis- 
sing writings. Mr. Bligh Bond is still in 
Loncon but returns to New York in the 
middie of September. 

* * * * * 


How a conjurer, Tom Vulean, is ‘‘con- 


verte’ to spiritualism is told by Winifred 
Graliam in her latest novek® An American 
medium, Sanvito, is the means by which 


the miracle is produced. There is a 
“strong love interest’’ (vide advertise- 
ments) and those who like their spiritual- 
istic pill with a saccharine coating will find 
this inixture of phenomena and passion 
quite palatable. 
* * * * BS 

Mr. David Gow, editor of Light, has pre- 
sented me with the first volume of his col- 
lected poems which has just been pub- 
lished. ‘‘David Gow, the poet’’ may not 
be so well known as ‘‘David Gow, the 
spiritualist’? but as a poet he has been rep- 
resented in such anthologies as Modern 
Scottish Poets, The Book of Highland 
Verse, ete. and his work has appeared in a 
number of magazines and journals. The 
present volume makes delightful reading 
and it is difficult to make a selection from 
the fifty odd poems with which ‘‘ David,”’ 
as we affectionately call him, has charmed 
us. But I will quote the first verse of 
‘Beyond these Voices’’ (p. 22) as a spec- 


imen of the high quality of the poems: 
| wept, but my tears they turned to 
laughter, 
Kor | saw how grieving was worse than 
vain ; 
| saw how the harvest to follow after 
Is richer for all the wind and rain; 
How thin as a breath and evanescent 
The veil that separates Here and There; 
- The light seen here as a cloudy crescent 
Is there as a sphere, full-orbed and fair. 


aE * * 4e 


The suggested ‘‘ Jewish Society for Psy- 


"s imated, London, Hutchinson, 7 /6d. 
on es from Any Town and Other Verses, London, 
Cecil |} r, 3/6d net. 
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chic Research’’—Ha’or Yisrael—which I 
have previously mentioned in these Notes 
is now a fait accompli. It held its inaugu- 
ral meeting at the Caxton Hall on July 
17th. Mr. Alexander Victor, 21 Palmer 
Street, St. James’, S. W. 1., is the honorary 
secretary and a number of officials—mostly 
women—were elected. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle sent a message of 
congratulation ‘‘that the Jews should again 
turn their attention from the past to the 
present and make religion a living thing.’’ 
Mr. Hannen Swaffer addressed the new so- 
ciety on the subject of spiritualism. It is 
not quite clear why the new society should 
take the title of ‘‘ psychic research’”’ as it is 
an entirely spiritualistie organization. But 
as I pointed out in a recent article, spirit- 
ualistic bodies will call themselves any- 
thing in the world—except spiritualists. 
It almost looks as if they are becoming 
ashamed of the term. 

* * * Bd ue 

The spiritualists of Portugal are erect- 
ing a wonderful ‘‘temple of spiritualism”’ 
in Lisbon. The plans and drawings, as 
definitely approved by the Federacao Es- 
pirita Portuguesa, are published in the Re- 
vista de Espiritismo for July-August 
1929. The building, of three stories, will 
be an imposing one. The scheme includes 
a large lecture hall with stage and gallery. 
Other apartments will be utilized as labor- 
atory, dark room, library, seance rooms, 
workshop ete. (on similar lines to those of 
the National Laboratory, London), reading 
rooms, office, ete. The editorial offices of 
the Revista de Espiritismo will be housed 
in the same building. 

% * a % BS 

In my last month’s Notes I mentioned the 
fact that a Mr. Basil Kirby, of Skegness, 
had invented a “‘psychie typewriter.’’ This 
he now ealls the ‘‘refleetograph’’ and an 
alleged test was staged recently at one of 
the London spiritualist societies. (Query: 
Why do these people always take their so- 
called scientific instruments to the spirit- 
ualists?) An eye-witness deseribed to me 
the test which almost bordered on the lu- 
dicrous. The keys of the ‘‘typewriter’’ 
are so sensitive that a puff of wind will 
depress them and a person, several feet 
away, can operate the machine by blowing 
upon it. The demonstration took place in 
total darkness, the medium—a woman—be- 
ing quite uncontrolled and unsearched. At 
the first portion of the test the machine 
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was placed in front of the medium who sat 
just within the curtains of the cabinet. 
Brilliant ‘‘ phenomena’’ were produced im- 
mediately, several ‘‘spirits’’ manifesting 
by depressing the keys and recording 
words,, letters, ete. Some of the visitors 
pointed out that there was nothing in the 
wide world to stop the medium depressing 
the keys herself and suggested placing a 
gauze net between the medium and the ma- 
chine. After some consultation this was 
done. It was now some few minutes before 
any letters appeared above the machine, 
and they were quite disconnected and 
meaningless. It was admitted that the me- 
dium could have blown upon the machine 
through the gauze, or, by means of a straw 
or thin wire, depressed the keys. Except 
by the ultra-credulous who were present, 
the test was declared unsatisfactory. 
* * * #& 

The advent of the ‘‘psychie typewriter’’ 
reminds me of the ‘‘psychie telephone’’ 
which was invented (if one can term an 
invention a machine that does not fune- 
tion) by Mr. F. R. Melton’, of Notting- 
ham. I have one of these machines in the 
museum of the National Laboratory and 


The 


tested it thoroughly some years ago. 
instrument consists of a box inside of which 
is a rubber bag, connected with a pair of 


ear ‘phones from a radio set. The idea is 
that if a medium inflates the bag by means 
of her breath, and then seals it, the inflated 
bag will forevermore (or at least until 
the air escapes) take the place of the me- 
dium whose services, in the flesh, ean be 
dispensed with. So that a really powerful 
first-class medium could go around the 
country, inflating bags—for a considera- 
tion—and (literally) be in several pleces 
at once. With the ear ‘phones attached to 
the toy ballon, one is supposed to hear 
‘“‘spirit voices’’ emanating from the bal- 
loon. And I know several people who de- 
clare they have heard them! These are 
the same people who see ‘‘auras’’ through 
a piece of blue glass and ‘‘recognize’’ in an 
out-of-focus picture of a lamp-post a 
‘‘perfect portrait’’ of the late Earl Haig! 
The reader will wonder why I wasted my 
time on such a contraption as Melton’s 
telephone but, as somebody said some- 
where, ‘‘I’ll try anything once!’’ 
% * * * * 
Among my American visitors during Au- 


*See his A Psychic Telephone, Nottingham, 1921. 
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gust was Professor W. E. Slaght, of Cor- 
nell College, Iowa. He is experimenting 
with a medium who produces handmarks 
on photographic plates in sealed enye- 
lopes, in much the same way that Stanis- 
lawa Tomezyk produced her hand impres- 
sions on sensitive emulsions. Professor 
Slaght and I discussed a number of tests 
which he is going to apply. 
a * * *%& 2s 

I am glad I wasted no time in investiga- 
ting the alleged ghostly manifestations at 
the Priory Church, Leicester, already re- 
ferred to in these Notes. It now transpires 
that the whole affair was a press stunt and 
that there is not a word of truth in the 
story. Father Fabian Dix, O. P., in the 
Catholic Times for July 26th eategori- 
eally denies that anything untoward has 
taken place. He says: ‘‘The account of a 
supposed apparition which has been pub- 
lished and circulated in Leicester, is ut- 
terly untrue. The amazing scenes which 
have been reported as having occurred 
there have their origin solely in the fertile 
brain of a sensation-monger.’’ The story 
of the ‘‘Leiceister ghost’’ was circulated 
all over the world. 

K * * ok ae 


Another story of a Leicester ‘‘ghost”’ is 
as true as it is remarkable. One evening 
early in August the residents of Leicester 
were astonished to see a white figure at the 
wheel of a motor car which was dashing 
hither and thither at a furious pace. Sud- 
denly there was a crash—the motor col- 
lided with something and collapsed. At 
this moment the owner of the car arrived 
and found that his machine had been bor- 
rowed by a white-clad figure who had es- 
caped from a mental home. Of course, all 
sorts of rumors got abroad before the real 
state of affairs was known. 


% * * *% ae 


Since I mentioned the Moscow gir! with 
the ‘‘adding-machine mind’”’ in my last 
Notes, another caleulating marvel has ap- 
peared—this time in Belgium. His name 
is Andre Lenoir and, at the age of two, 18 
stated to be able to multiply any two live- 
figure numbers accurately and without hes- 
itation. There have been many juvenile 
arithmetical marvels, one of the best known 
being George Parker Bidder, who became 
eventually a famous engineer, a founder 
of the Electric Telegraph Company, and 
president of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
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neers. Among his best known works are 

the ‘ietoria Docks, London. Bidder was 

porn in 1806 and, in his early childhood, 

was -xhibited as a mathematical prodigy. 
* * * * 1 


A vecent issue of the Missionary Herald, 
the «rgan of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety gives a remarkable account of what 
sugeestion ean do among ignorant folk. 
In « ‘‘bewitehed village’’ near San Sal- 
vadoe a man with a reputation for occult 
powers prophesied a_ big disturbance 


‘an’ writes Miss Jessie Lambourne, 
‘“whon all the people were gathered to- 
geth », one of the girls suddenly began to 
lauc. and ery hysterically. The infection 
sprevl rapidly, until about 30 women were 
affecied. They fought the men who tried 
to old them; some rushed off into the 


bus}. and others into the forest.’’ They 
declared that the man had used powerful 


medicinal leaves to bring the illness upon 
them. but were quieted when Miss Lam- 
bourne and her friends convineed them 


that the trouble was due to their imagina- 
tion. 
‘+ © = « 

That the Roman Catholics give credence 
to stories of apparitions and hauntings is 
amply demonstrated by the fact that a 
special representative of the Catholic Her- 
ald, in the issue of August 3rd 1929, gives 
his personal experiences as follows: 

Some deelare ghosts a myth: others 
affirm their presence ; sensible men, not nec- 
essarily religious men, know that the phe- 
nomenon of a ghostly visitant is quite 
possible. Holy Church does not deny their 
presence here on earth. 

| will give my own experience. I was 
staying some thirty-odd years ago in a 
house outside Topsham, near Exeter. It 
belonged to an unele of mine and the gar- 
den was surrounded by a high wall. 


The house, like many other country 
houses, was one that had a history rather of 
age than importance. It was not an Eliza- 
bethan house, but dated, I believe, from 
the early eighteenth century. The rooms 
Were large and the bedroom in which I and 


my brother slept was on the third floor, a 
Spacious room with a large fireplace. We 
had both been asleep some time when I 
awoke and, unable to sleep, lay still, gaz- 
ing at the dying embers of the fire. 

While resting quite easily and content- 
edly | was amazed to see the figure of a 
woman come through the closed door. 
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It moved quite slowly and gracefully, 
dressed in the garb of a lady of the 
Georgian period, complete in every detail, 
including the jewelry and the peculiar 
manner of wearing the hair in that period. 
I did not freeze up or become petrified, for 
there was nothing alarming in the visitor. 
She came at the same even pace across the 
room, right up to my side, bent over me, 
and looked long and anxiously at my sleep- 
ing brother. 

Then moving away she went around the 
bed, bent over my brother and looked at 
me. My eyes were wide open and she 
smiled, or at least appeared to do so. Then 
going to the fireplace she sat down in a 
chair before the fire and remained motion- 
less, a little later appearing to put up her 
hands to warm them before the dying em- 
bers. Then, after a period which might 
have been ten minutes, but naturally 
seemed very much longer, she rose and left 
the room with the same graceful step she 
had entered it. 

In the morning I told my aunt—an el- 
derly person—of my experience. She bade 
me be still and say no more. 

‘*So you have seen the lady’’ she said 
in conelusion. ‘‘So have I. Tell no one, 
please.’’ As a soldier I did not wish to 
create alarm in the house and I was silent. 

One year and one month later, just be- 
fore dinner was served, the cook rushed in- 
to the drawing-room terrified. She, too, 
had seen the lady, but the effect on her 
nerves was such that she left the house 
forthwith taking with her three of the four 
other servants. 

What were the antecedents of this 
ghostly visitor? I know not, nor did my 
relative. But the facts remain, that this 
identical ‘‘lady’’ was also seen in that 
‘same bedroom by an aunt of mine, staying 
with her sister, one whose life was a model 
of Christian saintliness and virtue. 

She was perturbed but not alarmed, and 
as I heard afterwards, she had seen the 
ghost some years earlier than I had. Thus 
three people in one family and at least one 
servant in the same house saw the ghost at 
different times. All were agreed as to its 
appearance. Education, and if I may say 
so without offense, culture saw nothing in 
it that was alarming, if there was much in 
it that was ‘‘eerie.’’ Uneducated people 
were terrified. 

ag * * ae * 


A man who claims to be supercharged 
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with ‘‘natural electricity’’ has been found 
at Brandis Corner, North Devon. His 
name is Mr. Frederick Stone and his age 
is 49. He says he has spent half his life 
in hospitals and no one can diagnose his 
ease. If he walks abroad in ordinary boots 
he gets shocks and apparently gives other 
people shocks, consequently he has to be 
provided with special boots, 2. e., boots 
having india rubber soles at least an inch 
thick; and when he drives a ecar—he is at 
present chauffeur to Mrs. H. M. Jeffery, 
of Tembani, Brandis Corner—he has to 
wear a pad made of vuleanite inside one 
of his boots, otherwise he is the victim of 
a terrible sense of suffocation whenever he 
places his foot on the brake or changes 
gear. 

He is, in faet, so full of electricity that 
he cannot put a telephone receiver to his 
ear or use headphones for the wireless 
without experiencing the most unpleasant 
sensations. 

According to his own statements he has 
long practiced divining for water, but has 
only recently found that he has the much 
rarer power of divining for metals, and 
this through experiments made in the gar- 
den of his employer. 

A variety of articles, such as a gold 
watch, gold rings, gold bracelets, and sil- 
ver spoons, were buried in different parts 
of this garden—some were buried six feet 
deep—and Mr. Stone, with a wand con- 
sisting of an ordinary steel clock-spring, 
set eut to discover their whereabouts. This 
he succeeded in doing. 

Whenever he approached the spot where 
an article lay buried the wand writhed and 
twisted in his hand like a snake, and he 
soon found he could tell how many feet 
deep he would have to dig to find his 
quarry by the number of the twists made 
by his wand. How mueh of this story is 
faet and how much imagination remains to 
be seen. 


Professor Alexander Erskine, the well- 
knowwn neurologist and psyeho-therapist, 
related some of his curious cases to an au- 
dience at the New Burlington Galleries a 
few weeks ago. 


His stories must appear 
startling to anyone unacquainted with the 
phenomena of hypnosis: **Long ago I was 
attending a young woman, the wife of a 
very wealthy man, at a large house in one 
of the most famous of London’s squares. 
She was entirely paralyzed. At last I 
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came to suspect that she was also suffer. 
ing from: drugs, and I decided to eal! in 
another specialist. This colleague eanie to 
my house to visit the woman with me. and 
as we were setting out I had an idea. 

**T said, ‘I have a patient who is at pres. 
ent. soundly asleep.. Let us discover 
through him what my patient is doing at 
this moment.’ My colleague was wncon- 
vinced, so I told the sleeping man to tell 
us what was happening in the house :iany 
streets away. This is what we heard: ‘She 
is not in her bedroom but in an ante-rvom, 
on a couch, and a man is giving her a 
spoonful of liquid from a green bottle, 
The servants are out because the masier of 
the house has taken them to a pantomime.’ 

‘“When we went to the house no foot- 
man answered our ring, but a maidservant, 
who recognized me, said, ‘The footmen have 
gone to the pantomime with the master, 
sir.’ 

‘*The paralyzed woman was in her bed- 
room, as usual. I asked her if she had 
been in the ante-room that day. She said, 
‘Half an hour ago, while my bed was being 
made.’ I said, ‘You were taking something 
from a bottle held by a man.’ Eventually 
she confessed that she had been taking eo- 
caine in very strong quantities. The man 
who administered it to her was one of the 
household staff, a foreigner, who had no 
notion that he was actually assisting in the 
death of his master’s wife. 

‘“The wife, said ‘I want to die.’ 
the husband returned we told him what 
had been happening. He offered a hand- 
some present to my patient if he would 
describe by the same means an episode in 
their married life many years before. 

‘*My patient agreed. The last words he 
said before he went asleep were, ‘I hope 
that what I tell will be satisfactory, sir.’ 

‘‘Deep in sleep, my patient began to 
speak to the husband: * You were in South 
America before your marriage, and while 
you were there you met a lovely Creole 
woman. She returned with you to Loudon, 
and you made her an allowance. Years 
later you were about to marry, and the 
Creole woman threatened you. 

** *Nevertheless, you married, and your 
wife was ignorant of the Creole’s existence, 
until one day the South American called 
on you and struck your wife on the neck 
with a heavy weapon. Your wife has been 
paralyzed ever since, and she wants io die. 
Only she and you know why.’ 
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He had 
‘he least idea of what he had said dur- 


nd then my patient awoke. 


not 

ing lis sleep, and he turned to the husband 
and said, ‘I hope what I told you was sai- 
isfaciory, sir?’ 

. got his check, because the husband 
hand said to me, ‘ Will he ever know what 
he h.- been saying?’ I said ‘Never!’ And 
the usband left us. His wife died not 
lone ofterwards.’’ 

1 is one tragedy. The other is less 
sta ‘‘Rushing out of my front door,”’ 
savs Vrofessor Erskine, **I bumped into 
a i on the pavement. He fell. I com- 
mis ed. He said, ‘Doesn’t really mat- 
ter Didn’t see where I was going. 
[’n nd.’ 

‘| took him into my house, looked at 
his es—and when he returned to the 
st he was seeing. He was wild with 
ol 

week later he came back. He was 
dis olate and rather angry with me. 
‘A thing you’ve done, guvnor,’ he 
sali While I was blind I got relief 
mol Now I ean’t get work, and I can’t 
vet ief money any more. I wish I[ was 
blind again.’ I said, ‘Right. Sit there!’ 
Hi d, ‘What, and be blind again?’ and 
went away. And the last news I had of 
him was that he bought some smoked 
glasses and was begging with success.’’ 

Bd * * * x 

| lave already mentioned in these Notes 
that the South Afriean witch doctors have 
formed themselves into a sort of union or 
assoviation in order to preserve the secrets 
of their eraft. Though both the witch doe- 
tor and his union are illegal, the author- 
ities turn a blind eye to the organization 
so long as the medicine men behave them- 
selves and cause no scandal. Apparently 
they are now competing with the local con- 
jurors. because quite recently they hired a 
large hall in Cape Town and gave an en- 
fertainment in the orthodox manner. 
Dres in European clothes a dozen of 
them performed before an audience com- 
posed sf both white and colored spectators. 
Bones were thrown, the ‘*smelling-out rod”’ 
Was used, and the secrets of herb-healing 
Were revealed. The president of the asso- 
elation, wearing an up-to-date suit, white 
stiff collar and shaded glasses, spoke at 
length and then ealled for the bones. As 
soon ; 


mon 


he flung them on the floor pande- 
li: broke loose, and it was some time 
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before the more frenzied members of the 
audience could be quieted. 

It was then explained that there are four 
chief bones, generally flat and oblong. 
These are: ‘“‘the big man,’’ ‘‘the biter,’’ 
‘‘the big auntie,’’ and the little auntie.’’ 
One side of each bone is covered with spots. 
The other side is plain. If all fall with 
the spots up there will, he said, be trouble 
in the country. All the bones with spots 
down mean loss of luck and belongings. 
Three bones with the spots down and an 
auntie facing west are interpreted as 
‘““You will be dead before sundown.’’ 
Three with spots down and an aunt facing 
north mean good luck. There are many 
such interpretations. 

One of the witch doctors had remarkable 
luck with his *‘smelling-out rod.’’ Four 
of the Europeans present were asked to 
write their names on a piece of paper. All, 
including a ‘‘Mr. Williams’’ (a prominent 
Rand physician) wrote false names. On 
being asked by the chairman to pick out 
**Mr. Williams,’’ who was a stranger to all 
the witeh doctors, the diviner picked up 
his rod, spat on it, and calling to the 
spirits to guide it to ‘‘Mr. Williams,”’ 
twirled it in his hand. The stick rotated 
and finally came to rest pointing to ‘‘ Mr. 
Williams,’’ who admitted the accuracy 
of the divination amid a great roar of ap- 
plause. 

The smeller-out, an old man, wore a tail 
coat, white shirt, and grey trousers. One 
witch doctor sported a waist-coat of jackal 
skin in a fashionable cut. All were well 
and modishly attired. One carried his 
bones in a tobacco bag, another in an opera- 
alass case, and a third in an attache case. 
Herbs and powders were in the bags. 

Witch doctors still have an important 
place in the social structure of the South 
African native races. Nothing in the 
white man’s civilization seems to under- 
mine the uneducated native’s faith in the 
intricate and impressive ritual of the medi- 
cine man. Many of the cures claimed for 
**magie’’ can be put down purely to auto- 
svggestion. Of this kind was one reported 
from Natal during the malaria outbreak 
that ravaged the kraals two months ago. 
A witeh doetor ground a gramophone 
record to powder and administered it to a 
patient ‘‘to make him talk.’’ It was mixed 
with water from a railway engine, this be- 
ing to make him ‘‘go’’ again. It is re- 
corded that he did ‘‘go’’ again and that 
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residents in the neigborhood now have to 
keep an eye on their gramophone records. 
* *% * * * 

Another curious native belief comes from 
Bombay where the anti-malaria campaign 
is in full swing. In the report of Major 
G. Covell, the expert who is responsible 
for the efforts made to stamp out malaria, 
it was pointed out that one of the first 
steps necessary was the sealing up of the 
large number of mosquito-breeding wells 
which exist in private compounds. But 
some of the natives objected that by the 
use of the covers, the spirits which dwell 
in the wells will be unable to gain entrance 
or exit. To meet this objection the muni- 
cipal commissioner has provided—says the 
official report—brass plates, with fine holes, 
not more than one-twentieth of an inch in 
diameter, in order that the spirits may 
have free access and egress. The plates 
will be inserted in the concrete covers. 

% a * * aE 

When I was in Paris recently I read in 
Le Matin an account of a most interesting 
poltergeist case which has been disturbing 
the village of Norroy-le-Veneur, between 
Naney and Metz. In addition to the usual 


movements of objects, cows were milked by 


invisible hands, farmhouse doors were un- 
locked, and windows barricaded. The 
chief sufferer is a farmer whose house is 
shunned by everyone, and children, if they 
have to pass it, run at full speed. When 
this farmer goes to milk his cows in the 
morning, he finds them dry, but there are 
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signs that they have been milked during 
the night. When he and his family re. 
turn from the fields at night they find the 
doors and windows barricaded, and when 
they are in the house they are disturbed 
by all sorts of noises. Guns seem to ¢ off, 
there are cries of strange animals, an! the 
sounds of running feet. The police ‘iave 
been investigating the mystery, but »vith- 
out success. The villagers speak in hi shed 
tones of the strange happenings a’ the 
farmhouse. 

, * * * * * 

An ‘‘entraneed journalist’’ is as mich a 
rarity in England as the proverbial ‘*:lead 
donkey’’—but I have seen one, and i: my 
own Laboratory. A pressman repr: sent- 
ing a large group of newspapers visited 
the National Laboratory with a view to his 
writing a series of articles on our work. 
He asked to be shown the conditions under 
which Rudi Schneider gave his demoustra- 
tions. So we staged a mock seance in order 
that the journalist might see the room, the 
red light, luminous articles, ete. After we 
had been sitting for some few minutes the 
pressman gave a convulsive shudder and, 
to all intents and purposes, became en- 
tranced. He lost consciousness for 15 
minutes, and became limp, with spasinodiec 
breathing. Describing his experiences af- 
terwards he said he could hear the music 
faintly during the whole of the trance. 
Actually, the gramophone was played for 
about 3 minutes only. Assuming genuine 
trance, it was a very curious incident. 
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